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certainly a violation of the rules of the House and 
of proper decorum. , 

Mr. GROW. I hope the Clerk will merely 
order the officers to preserve order in the galleries. 
[A voice in the gallery, “I will leave the galleries, 
for one.’’] 


The CLERK. Itis not the purpose ofthe Clerk || 
to order the galleries to be cleared. He is aware | 
that there are a great many orderly persons in the | 


galleries; and he has only requested the officers 
of the House to preserve order, nothing more. 


The Clerk has not ordered the galleries to be | 


cleared, because he knows there are a great many 
persons there who have come here to look upon 
these proceedings, who do not desire to see the 
decorum of the House violated. If there are per- 
sons in the galleries who continue to be disorderly, 
the Clerk hopes the officers of the House will 
suppress it. Itis for the benefit of members of 
the House that the Clerk makes this request. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I was proceeding to 


illustrate the position which had been taken by the 


figures of speech. I did so for the purpose of 
marking it in a way from which there could be 
no escape, and for the purpose of vindicating this 
side of the House against the aspersion which 
has been cast upon the Democrats from day to 
day, of trifling with the business of the country 
by the non-organization of this body. 1 now re- 
peat in consequence of this interruption—and a 
repetition will not be amiss, [ am sure—that when 
we came here, under the circumstances to which 
I have adverted, it was our duty to raise the ques- 
tion which was raised by the gentleman from 
Missouri; and I am glad to see that the honorable 
gentleman from lowa (Mr. Curtis] shows a be- 
coming sensitiveness. I know how he feels upon 
that subject, nor did I mean, in any sense, to in- 
timate that that gentleman had done anything dis- 
honorable or exceptionable. But I put the ques- 
tion to him, not whether he would vote to put in 
that chair a man who would rob his neighbor, or 
filch money from his pocket, for I am sure he 
would not; but I ask that gentleman, and I ask 
all who think as he does, if he believes that the 
nominee of the Republican party upon this floor 
for the Speakership of this House, did indorse 
the doctrine of this Helper pamphlet, which I will 
read to the gentleman if he desires it; if he did 
adopt the doctrine therein contained, of non-inter- 
course of non-slaveholders with slaveholders; if 
he did adopt the doctrine that abolition should go 
on, and go on witha strong hand, without hesita- 
ting as to the means—lI say if they believed that, 
would he, would they vote for such a man as 
that? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman knows that I 
would not, and I believe he knows that the hon- 
orable member we have nominated for Speaker, 
would not sanction any assault upon the rights of 
the people of Virginia, or any other State. 

I misunderstood the gentleman when he was 


putting his proposition; but I still think that, by | 


asking the question, whether he, we, or I, or any 
other man, would put a murderer or a villain in 
the chair, was in the nature of an imputation upon 
members on this floor. The question itselfis hor- 
rible. I cannot suppose that the gentleman sin- 
cerely believes that any Republican member on 
this floor is so insensible to justice, so insensible 
to honor, as to dare to bring before this House, 
and sustain for the Speakership, a man who would 
knowingly indorse any book, the sentiments of 
which would lead to an outrage such as that of 
John Brown into Virginia, or which would tend 
to excite an insurrection in Virginia, or anywhere 
else. I would consider it one of the greatest of 
crimes. Such a crime includes all crimes on the 
catalogue. I know the gentleman did not intend 
to do that. I do not blame him or anybody else 
for making inquiry and drawing out explanations. 
I think that honorable gentlemen on that side 


should, themselves, vindicate us against the im- 
putation. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman is 
like certain Senators and other gentlemen—(the 
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| SHERMAN rose, and, in reply to some question, 


| certainty, whether he had subscribed to that pub- 
Democracy, and with that view I was using strong || 
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gentleman from Illinois among them)—who do || 
not hear the world pass as it goes along. Every | 
sort of atrocity is recommended in this Helper 
book against the slaveholder. Every foul epithet 
has been habitually applied to southern men for | 
halfacentury. Does not the gentleman know it? 
Mr. CURTIS. I am told that that beok con- || 
tains infamous matter—matter which I denounce 
and disclaim; and I say that every honorable man 
in the House has disclaimed or will disclaim #t. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, sir, your can- 
didate has not done it. I have got here what he 
said. And I may be permitted to express my 
surprise that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Nexson] should have fallen yesterday into the 
error of stating that Mr.Suerman had disclaimed 
the atrocities of the Helper pamphlet. Where | 
did that honorable gentleman get his information? | 
Mr. NELSON. My recollection is that Mr. | 


said, in substance, that he did not recollect, to a 


lication or not. But I think Mr. SuHermay said 


| that he did not approve its ultra doctrines. 


Several Democratic MemsBers. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Oh no, sir; I have 
got his remarks here, and I was surprised- 
_ Mr. NELSON. I do not wish to misrepresent | 
Mr. Suerman, or, anybody else; but that is the 
way that I understood it. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 





nessee should have made such a statement. 


Fle | 


| is a clear-headed gentleman, as he has shown to 


| servation 


| debate, because I presumed it was siniply thro 
| House at this time for the purpose of preventing an organ- 
| ization. 
ie. MILLSoNn ]|—my respect for his long experience in this 


| pression which this matter seems to have made on his 
| mind—induce me to say now what I have to say. 


| would be expurgated, that members of Congress and other 
| influential men among the Republicans were induced to 
| give their countenance to the circulation of the edition so 


| side of the House thrust such subjects upon us. 


this House, a man of talent, a man of critical ob- 
Now, I will read what Mr. Suerman 
did say: 

“Mr. Clerk, I have, until this moment, disregarded this | 
at the 


But the manner of the gentleman trom Virginia 
louse ; my respect for his character, and the serious im- 


I ask 
that the letter which L send up may be read. 

** The following letter was thereupon read trom the Clerk’s 
desk: 

*““Wasuineton Crry, December 6, 1859. 

* Dear Sir: I perceive that adebate has arisen in Con- 
gress in which Mr. Helper’s book, the ‘ Impending Crisis,’ 
is brought up as an exponent of Republican principles. As 
the names of many leading Republicans are presented as | 
recominending 2 compendium of the volume. it is proper | 
that I should explain how those names were obtained in 
advance of the publication. Mr. Helper brought his book to | 
me at Silver Spring to examine and recommend, it I thought 
weil of it, as a work to be encouraged by Republicans. I 
had never seen it before. After its perusal, | either wrote 
to Mr. Helper, or told him that it was objectionable in many 
particulars, to which [ adverted; and he promised me, in 
writing, that he would obviate the objections by omitting | 
entirely or altering the matter objected to. 

“*T understand that it was in consequence ofhis assurance 
to me that the obnoxious matter in the original publication 


to be expurgated. 
“FF, P. BLAIR, 

* Hon. JoHN SHERMAN. Silver Spring. 

“Mr. Suerman. I do not recollect signing the paper 
referred to; but I presume, from my name appearing in the 
printed list, that I didsign it. I therefore make no excuse 
of that kind. I never fave read Mr. Helper’s book, or the 
compendium founded upon it. I have never seen a copy 
of either. And here, Mr. Clerk, I might leave the matter; 
but as many harsh things have been said about me, I 
desire to say that since [ have been a member of this House 
I have always endeavored to cultivate the courtesies and 
kind relations that are due from one gentleman to another. 
I never addressed to any member such language as | have 
heard to-day. I never desire such language to be addressed 
to me, if [| can avoid it, I appeal to my public record, | 
during a period of four years, in this body; and I say now 
that there is not a single question agitating the public mind, 
not a single topic, on which there can be sectional jealousy | 
or sectional controversy, uniess genUemen on the other 
I repeat, | 
nota single question. ,We have pursued a course of studied 
silence. It is our intention to organize the House quietly, 
decently, in order, without vituperation ; and we trust to 
show tc members on all sides of the House, that the party 
with which | have the honor to act can administer this 
House and administer this Government [applause from the 
galleries and the Republican benches} without trespassing 
on the rights of any.”’ 


Mr. GROW. Is that all that was said? 


| the courtesies due from one gentleman to another. 


l 
No; he did not. || 


I say I was sur- || 
prised that the honorable gentleman from Ten- || 
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Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
got here. 

Mr. GROW. There is more. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes; I find this: 


‘Mr. Kerrt, (in his seat.) Only one half of it. 

‘Mr. Suerman. I say then that I, for one, would not 
trespass on a right of a single southern citizen; and I defy 
any man to show, anywhere, a word that | have uttered 
that would lead to a different conclusion. The siqning ot 
that paper, and the book, every member of the House can 





That is all I have 


| appreciate without my saying a word about it. 


**] haye said more than I designed, and I trust that here 
after gentlemen on the other side of the House will observe 


have 
| always observed such courtesies to them. While phe 
papers may call names, let me say, that this is not the 
place for epithets; it is the place for reason and argu 
ment.’’ 

Mr. GROW. In answer to some inquiry, the 
gentleman from Ohio also said that he distinctly 
stated five times on this floor, that he would not 
interfere with the relations of master and slave. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; he would 
not march into the slave States; he would not 
legislate in regard to that subject. We know what 
that means. But I ask now, does he disclaim the 
doctrines of the Helperbook? Every gentleman 
| knows that there are different ways of operating 
'on slavery; and I shall take occasion to show, 
before I take my seat, many of these ways. I ask 
here, in the presence of the candidate on that side 
of the House, does that gentleman disclaim the 
| doctrines of the Helper book? In fifteen years, 
said Helper, pursue my advice, and, my life upon 
it, there will not be a slave on the ground of free 
America. There are many means other than 
| those which John Brown resorted to. Does the 
gentleman disclaim the doctrines of that book, as 
they have been read here? The gentleman is dumb; 
he is silent. I desire to get the gentleman to speak. 
He is silent—dumb as an oyster, (laughter;} and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania wants to speak 
for him. 

Mr. GROW. No,sir; I only want you to rep- 
resent the record right. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; but let the 
party most interested correct me, if I do him in- 


|| justice. Ido not want the gentleman from Penn- 


sylvania to do it, as the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. 
STantTon] cut in yesterday to save the gentleman 
from Illinois. No doubt, he was afraid he would 
commit some blunder, perhaps indorse the Helper 
book, and therefore he cut in to disclaim it. 

Mr. NELSON. My remarks, in regard to Mr. 
SHERMAN, were as follows: 

*‘T eannot consistently cast my vote for Mr. SHenman, 
as Speaker, because I think his election, at this time, would 
produce an unhappy alienation of feeling on the part of the 
South. While I say this, in perfect respect to him, I am 
free to declare that, when a man, who is technically my 
peer, arises upon this floor and says, in substance, that, if 
he indorsed the Helper book, he did it through inadvertence, 
and does not approve its extreme doctrines, lam constrained 
to accept his statements as true until the contrary appears. 
This assertion of his is strengthened by the fact that, in the 
discussions of 1856, Mr. Suerman drew, broadly and dis- 
tinetly, the line of demarkation between the Republicans 
and Abolitionists, and showed that the former, in that day, 
at least, did not sympathize with the extreme views of the 
latter.”? 

In speaking of Mr. Suerman, it is proper for 
me to say that I am not his organ, and am not in 
his confidence. I do not think I misunderstood 
him, and certainly have no Gesire to misrepresent 
him. My object has been to do an act of simple 
| justice. Some of the most obnoxious doctrines 
of the Helper book, as published in the papers, 
are, ** thorough organization and inde Tian po- 
litical action on the part of the siaiceuheliben 
whites of the South;’’ ‘no codperation with pro- 
slavery politicians; no fellowship with them in 
religion; no affiliation with them in society; no 
patronage to peer t merchants,’’ ‘‘ lawyers, 
waiters, or physicians; and no audience to pro- 
slavery persons.’”?’ When Mr. Suerman said, 
during the debate of the 6th instant, on this floor, 
that he had said it five times on this floor that 
**he was opposed to any interference, whatever, 
by the people of the free States with the rela- 
tions of master and slave in the slave States,” 
I considered him as saying, in substance, that he 
did not approve the extreme doctrines of Helper’s 
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book. And, when I referred, on yesterday, to the 
discussions of 1856, I alluded especially to Mr. 
SHERMAN’s answer to Mr. Smith, of Tennessee, 
in the Congressional Globe, volume thirty-four, 
pages 55 and 56, where he said: 

“| never had any affiliation with what is known as the 
Abvulition party. 1 was attached to the Whig party.” 

And again, when he said: 

“If I had my voice, | would not have one single politi- 
ea) Abolitionist in the northern States. I am opposed to 
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Speakership is not allowed to speak. Why, sir, 


|| it is the case with the whole Republican party. 


any interference, by the northern people, with slavery in | 


the slave States. LI act with the Republican party, with 
hundreds of thousands of others, because the Republican 
party resists the extension, but does not seek the abolition, 
ot lavery.”’ 


on this floor, to which Mr. SHerman referred. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will not go into 


this thing now, but we all know that the Helper | 


book proclaims that nine negroes out of ten would 
cheerfully cut their masters’ throats; and that the 
white non-slaveholders of the slave States would 
be one of the greatest agents of abolition. I was 
calling the attention of the House and of the coun- 
try to the circumstances under which this debate 
sprung up. My object was to show that it was 


not consistent with the patriotism of a majority | 


of the House to place in the Speaker’s chair a 
gentleman who would not disclaim, broadly and 
unequivocally, as the gentleman from Lowa, [Mr. 
Curtis,} the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Sran- 


von,} and the gentleman from Illinois, (Mr. Ke - || 


LoGG,] have done, the atrocious doctrines of this 
book. How then, I ask, should we deal with 
this question? How, I ask, under these circum- 
stances, was this House to deal with it? The 
gentleman himself says—let us go on quictly and 
organize the House. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. Will the gen- 


|| existed ? 


tleman from Virginia allow me to interrupt him? | 


He used the word ‘ all,’’ in speaking of the sup- 
porters of Mr. Surrman, supposing them all to 
be implicated—so far as the implication goes for 
anything—in the indorsementof the Helper book. 
As I said, when I had the honor of addressing the 
House, I have in no way indorsed it. Neverthe- 
less, I am a supporter of Mr. Suerman; but Iam 
his supporter, knowing what he thinks on these 
matters—knowing that he is free from all fair 
charge of implication in anything of a treason- 
able character, or anything in this book that rec- 
ommends murder and arson, and also because I 


| he could have said it in muc 


know Mr. Suerman to be eminently conservative. | 


If the gentleman will allow me, I will send to the 
Clerk’s 
SHERMAN, which may be read to show, among 
other reasons, Why I support Mr. Suerman as a 
conservative member of the House, and not as 
a member of the pure Republican party. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“I say this charge [interference with slavery in the 
southern States} is untounded. ‘The people of Ohio, the 
State which I have the honor, in part, to represent on this 
floor, do not wish or design to interfere with slavery in any 
southern State. We do not wish or design to interfere 
with the relations existing between the white and black 
races in the slave States. I have observed that the rela- 
tions existing between these classes in the South are often 
more kindly in their character than those existing between 
the same classes in the northern States. We do not, and 
never did, claim the power to interfere. : 

‘Our claim is this: that, in violation of the pledges of 
the President, made at the outset of his Administration, 
and in violation of the pledges and platforms of the two 
great parties of the country, four years ago, the party acting 


with the President and his advisers repealed the Missouri || 


compromise, and perpetrated what our sense of justice and 
honor tells us was an infamous wrong. That is all. 
is the long and short of it, and it is the only cause which 
called the Republican party into being.” ° e . 

**Tf I had my voice I wauld not have one single political 
Abolitionist in the northern States. Iam opposed to any 
interference by the northern people with slavery in the 
slave States. Lact with the Republican party, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of others, simply because the Repub- 
lican party resists the extension, but does not seek the 
abolition, of slavery.” 


Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. I will add, 
by the leave of the gentleman from Virginia, that 
it is because I know Mr. Suerman to hold those 
sentiments now, that I, as one not bound to the 


Republican party, support him. I thank the gen- | 


tleman for his courtesy. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I 

{ will not allow, whilst I am 7 the floor, the 
gentleman from Ohio to speak by proxy. He is 
no Speaker yet. I demand that when he wants 
to be vindicated before the country, he shall speak 
for himself. We have come really to a pretty 
pass. A gentleman here in nomination for the 


desk an extract from a speech of Mr. | 


That | 


give notice that 


| he spoke all minor gods must tremble. 


Some of them, however, have broken loose and 
spoken once, and some of them twice; and I sup- 
ose, aS Balaam’s ass spoke three times, we shall 
1ear from them again. [Laughter.] 

Sir, I say, let the gentleman speak for himself. 


the gentleman from Ohio to say what are his sen- 
timents at this time? Does he indorse the Helper 
book? Speak, or forever after hold your peace ! 
[Great laughter. ] 

Mr. Clerk, I have mentioned these things be- 


| cause I wish the country distinctly to understand 
This, as 1 suppose, is one of the five utterances || 


that it was under these circumstances that the 


House assembled; and that, having assembled | 


under these circumstances, and with the revela- 
tions to which I have adverted, we on this side of 


the House deemed it right and proper to offer the | 


resolution which [ hold in my hand, and which 


was offered by the gentleman from Missouri. | 


What is it, sir? 
* Resolved, That the doctrines and sentiments of a cer- 
tain book called the ‘ Impending Crisis of the South,’ pur 


porting to have been written by one Hinton R. Helper, are | 
insurrectionary and hostile to the peace and tranquillity | 


of the country; and no member of this House who has 
indorsed or recommended the doctrines and sentiments 
therein affirmed, is fit te be Speaker of this House.” 


I submit this question cheerfully to the judg- | 


ment of the country; and I ask the country, and 
l ask the Representatives of the country, when 
could we make that objection, if that objection 
There is the question. 1 know gentle- 
men will want to hold us responsible for the con- 
sequences of the failure to organize this Housc, 
as illustrated by the extraordinary manner and 
conduct of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Grow] the other day. But I ask the country—I 


ask those gentlemen upon the other side who rep- | 


resent it in part, when we could make the objec- 


tion except precisely at the time, under the cir- | 


| cumstances, and in the manner that was adopted 


by the gentleman from Missouri? So much for 


| that then, and so much for the clamor that may 


be raised upon this question elsewhere. We raised | 


the objggtion; we have sustained the objection; 
and the objection stands good, because the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, though he has spoken, has re- 
fused to disclaim the doctrines of the Helper 
book. Sir, it would have been just as easy—and 

i fewer words—it 
would have been justas easy for him to have said, 
in a few remarks, that he disapproved of the doc- 
trines of that book, as he then understood them, 
as it was to go into the lawyer-like exposition of 
his position with which he indulged the House. 
I repeat the question, sir, are you down upon 
Helper’s book? Are you against the doctrines 
therein contained? He will not say it; and I say 
then, before God and the country and before this 
goodly assembly, that it is our duty to our insti- 
tutions and our high duty to ourselves to protest 
against his election as Presiding Officer of this 
House. 


. . . . } 
Having disposed of that question—and I might || 
add other things in this connection—I proceed now 


to indulge in some few other remarks. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Grow,] who 
spoke the other day, indulged in most extraordi- 
nary bravado of manner. Sir, one might have 
thought that our Jupiter was thundering; that we 
had a Jupiter Tonans in this body; and that when 
{Laugh- 
ter.} He 
Herald had supplied this side of the House with 
brains. I would like to know who has supplied 
him with that essential commodity. [Laughter.] 


| Sir, he is not even entitled to originality for in- 
venting that phrase himself, for he got it from | 


Mr. Greeley; at least from the New York Tri- 
bune. But that is not the whole or the worst of 
it. He proclaimed that by this discussion we 
were engaged in disseminating Helper’s book. I 
will take occasion to say here that we care not 
about its circulation. Let them circulate it as 
much as they can. But we care for its doctrines, 
and for the indorsement that has been given to 
them upon this floor. He says that we have given 
it the best of advertising, and that we have done 
what the Republican committee tried for a year 
or two to effect, but in vain. 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman will allow me. 


I would not interrupt him, except to correct the | 


record. If I used the word *‘ Republican,’’ it was 





raciously told us that the New York | 


| with what the gentleman said. 
We are dealing with the present; and I now ask || 


‘Republican,’ 





December 24, 


a slip of the tongue; I meant the publishing com- 
mittee. It was published by gentlemen whose 
names the gentleman will find in the book; and a 
gentleman of the name of Anthon is the only man 
{ know of who is connected with the publication. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am only dealing 


Mr.GROW. But the gentleman will find in 
the Globe that I said the publishing committee. 
If I used the word *‘ Republican,”’ it was a slip 
of the tongue. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I presume the gen- 
tleman put it so in the Globe; but, by the Herald, 
we see that ** Republican committee’? was the 
phrase he used. i suppose the gentleman cor- 
rected it inthe Globe; bat this New York Herald 
secms to have a reporter here who catches things 
as they fall from our lips, and he has got it as I 
said it—‘* Republican committee.’’ Then I un- 
derstand the gentleman to say that it is not ‘* Re- 
publican,’’ but ‘* publishing committee.’’ Well, 
now, sir, upon that subject I should like to hear 
what difference the gentleman finds between them. 
I believe that Horace Greeley is the chief head 
of the Republican committee. 

Mr. GROW. All I want isa correct record. 


If the gentleman will quote correctly what I did 


say, he is at liberty to argue from it as much as 
he pleases; I shall not interrupt him in his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, sir, I sup- 
pose the gentleman from Pennsylvania feels grat- 
ified at what we are now doing. He says as I 
have got him down here. He thanks us for doing 
what the Republican (or publishing, if he will 
have itso,) committee have attempted and failed 
to do. 

Mr. GROW. Will the gentleman allow me? 
[ do not think Lever used any such language. If 
the gentleman will take the Globe, he will find 
exactly what I did say. He will find it precisely 
as I uttered it, with the exception of the word 
* which is changed to ‘‘publish- 
ing,’’ which was a mistake, as | uttered it. The 
gentleman, I understand, is reading from a tele- 
graphic report. That is just what [ have been 


| complaining of, that gentlemen read newspapers 


instead of using arguments. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is very well 
known that gentlemen reform themselves very 
much on what they say in this House, when 
their revised remarks get into the Globe. Here 


is wh e gentleman said, according e’ 
is what the gentleman said rding to th 


stenographer of the New York Herald: 


“And yet, gentlemen, we have sat here for almost three 


|| weeks, and listened to nothing in the world—with three or 


four exceptions—but the editorials of the New York Herald 
for the last month, rehashed and given to us piecemeal in 
the form of speeches. (Applause.) The Herald has fur- 
nished brains for the whole discussion, which has only 
lacked its terseness of style. I must say that the editorials 


|| of the Herald are usually spicy, and we read them with a 


| good deal of interest; but | am forced to say that this dis- 


cussion, and the speeches of members opposite, have lacked 


| the terseness of style and spiciness of diction which is 
| such a feature in the Herald, from whose columns they 





have extracted their ideas,suchas they are. (Loud lauglh- 
ter.) Now, if gentlemen are satisfied with advertising 
broadcast through the land this pamphlet, which they say 
is so destructive to their peace and tranquillity—if you are 
satisfied to give a circulation to that pamphiet of thousands 
where it had scarcely a solitary one before—then you have 


performed a work that the Black Republican Committee of 
| New York would thank you, and did, indeed, thank you 
| for. 


That committee had tried for more than a year to get 
up a circulation for that pamphlet, and they failed to dos; 
but you, gentlemen, on that side, have advertised and cir- 
culated it throughout the length and breadth of the land.”’ 


Mr. GROW. What is that? ‘ Black Repub- 


| lican!’’ Is that in the gentleman’s report? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr.GROW. I used the word ‘‘ Republican.’’ 
I did not use the phrase ‘** Black Republican.’’ | 
leave such phrases where they belong. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman has 
got so accustomed to it that I suppose he knows 
his name by this time. 

Mr. GROW. I know my name better than 
you do on the other side. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I suppose so. Be 
itso. But let us proceed. I leave this subject 
for the present, and go to another. The gentle- 
man talks most earnestly and most anxiously of 
the importance of organizing the House, with the 
view of providing for the public ereditors; and 
he has especial reference to the mail contractors. 
Sir, I am anxious, sincerely anxious, that we 
should organize this House for the purpose of 
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providing for them. They area very meritorious | 


class of the creditors of this Government. We 
ought to meet our engagements with them. 
ought to organize the House. And let me tell 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that he ought 


to come over and help put a good Democrat or 


j 


We | 


a good American into the chair, as an atone- || 


ment for the deep transgressions he perpetrated | 


against those contractors in the last Congress. I 
say here to them, if there are any who hear me, 
that the man who wronged them, and wronged 
them for a purpose which he knows, is the man 
who now affects to be their friend, but is unwilling 
to make any sacrifices to repair the mischief he has 
created. And, sir, 1] have got the book here, and 
choose to call attention to it. I mean to put what 
r»assed in the last Congress before the country. 
i mean to put it in my speech, and publish it, that 
it may go abroad, and that the country may un- 
derstand how it is that that gentleman can have 
the cool assurance to get up here and talk about 
want of faith upon the part of the Government to 
the public creditors, and mouths out his words as 
though he would enlist their sympathies in sup- 
port of his side of the House. When the Post 


Office appropriation bill was under consideration, || 


on the 3d of March last, which was only one day 
from adjournment; when this important bill for 
moving on the wheels of Government, and in 
transmitting intelligence in every direction, was 
in a condition to admit of no delay; at that time 
Mr. Grow introduced a resolution, which I will 
ask the Clerk to read, in connection with the pro- 
ceedings which followed. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“Mr. Grow. I rise to what seems to me a privileged 


question. 1 do not propose to discuss this question, but I 
want to state it, and have the House act upon it. Section 


seven, article one, of the Constitution, provides that all | 


bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I propose now to offer the following resolu- 
tion: 


‘* Resolved, That House bill No.872, making appropriations | 


for defraying the expenses of the Post Office Department 


for the year ending 30th June, 1860, with the Senate amend- | 


ments thereto, be returned to the Senate, as section thirteen 
of said amendments is in the nature of a revenue bill. 
‘* | want to state the reason fer this resolution. 


* 7” + + + * * * * * 


“Mr. Grow. 
vaded by the other. 


for raising the postages. The postages are collected and 
paid into the Treasury, and we appropriate them, the same 


as any other revenue, for defraying the expenses of the | 


Department. The postages for ocean mail service are col- 
lected in the same way, and paid into the Treasury. So 
that this kind of revenue, I take it, comes within that clause 
of the Constitution which prohibits the Senate from origin- 
ating revenne bills. I can see no difference between col- 
lecting ten cents on a letter and collecting ten cents on 
broadcloth. In the one case the duty is coliected from the 
citizens who consume the imported goods. But suppose a 
citizen does not consume any imported goods: then he is 
not taxed; and so the person who sends no letters through 
the mails is not taxed.”’ 
* * * * * * ” * * * 

‘*Mr. Houston. I desire to ask the gentleman whether 
it is not competent for the Senate to originate a bill propos- 
ing to bring unsold lands into market, and direct their sale ? 
And I desire to ask him if it is not competent for the Sen- 
ate to originate a bill increasing the minimum price of the 
public lands from $1 25 per acre to any greater sum they 
may see fit? 

“Mr. Grow. The first part of the gentleman’s question I 
answer in the affirmative ; but the last part of it in the neg- 
ative. The Senate cannot originate a bill increasing the 
price of the public lands, for that is a source of revenue to 
the Government. If they can do that, they can originate a 
bill to raise revenue in any other way. 

** But, sir, I did not rise to argue the question, but merely 
to state my point. ‘This thirteenth section proposes to in- 
crease the present rates of postage to five cents, and, in some 
cases, to ten cents; which would increase the taxation on 
those who use the mails. Now, I take it that that is just 
exactly the same asif they were to attempt to raise the tariff 
on imported goods, and increase the taxes on those who 
consume them. I can see no distinction between the two 
cases. Without further remarks, I ask for a vote on my res- 
olution. 

“Mr. Rircure. I desire to say that I never will consent 
to see the Speaker of this House decide questions of the 
constitutional power of the House as points of order, and 
say whether we shall receive bills from the Senate, or not. 
It is putting the whole constitutional power of this House 
in the hands of the Speaker. It is a question for the House 
to decide, what is its own constitutional power; and [ 
would trust no Speaker with any such power. 

“Mr. Grow. 
were to have a vote on my resolution, as a question of the 
privileges of the House. 

“Mr. Puevrs, of Missouri. 
has been well answered by the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, (Mr. Rircure.] The section of the Constitution to 
which the gentleman reters is not applicable to any case of 
a a That section of the Constitution is in these 
words : 


***All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 


I hold the course I propose is the proper | 
one, when one House thinks its privileges have been in- | 
The thirteenth section of the amend- | 
ments of the Senate, referred to in my resolution, provides | 








I thought the understanding was, that we | 


I think the point of order 








of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur 
with amendments, as on other bills.’ 

That section undoubtedly prescribes that bills for rais 
ing revenue, such as are enumerated in the first clause of 
the eighth section of the Constitution, must originate in the 
House of Representatives. That section reads as follows: 
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*** The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, | 


duties, imposts, and excises.’ 

“The amendment of the Senate provides for no taxes 
upon the people, as contemplated by the section of the Con- 
stitution conferring upon Congress the power of raising 
taxes. But we look to the public lands as a source of rev- 


; enue; and we look to the deduction from the pay of mari 


ners for the purpose of supporting marine hospitals, as a 
portion of the revenue, as well as to the postages. If the 
point made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania be correct, 
then the Senate has no power to provide for the sale of the 
public lands, because they are a source of revenue; the 


Senate have no right to provide for imposing light dues or 


tonnage dues, and has no right to provide tor a deduction 


from the wages of seamen for the support of marine hospi- | 
| tals, because, in his opinion, they would be bills raising | 


| revenue. 


‘““Mr. Grow. I propose this as a question of the privi 
leges of the House under the Constitution, and not as a 
point of order, as gentlemen say.”’ 

* * * * * * * . * 

‘Mr. Puewrs, of Missouri. I move, then, to lay the res- 
olution on the table. 

‘““Mr. Grow. I demand the yeas and nays upon that 
motion. 

**The yeas and nays were ordered. 

‘<The question was taken ; and it was decided in the neg- 
ative—yeas 80, nays 106.” 

* 


* * * * * . * *. * 
**So the House refused to lay the resolution on the table.” 
+. * * * * — 7 ’ * * 


“The question was taken; and it was decided in the 
affirmative—yeas 117, nays 76.” 
* * * * * * * * * az 


** So the resolution was adopted.”’ 
* “ * 


* - * * * + * 


‘* Mr. Grow moved to reconsider the vote just taken; and 


| also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid upon the 


table. 
‘“* The latter motion was agreed t6.” 


Mr. VALLANDIGHAM. I rise to suggest 


to the gentleman that we proceed to a ballot, and 


\| thenadjourn. The gentleman can finish his speech | 


on the next day the House is in session. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will finish this 


peer ener yield. Mr. Clerk, when | 
was speaking on the subject of the ee of | 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania the other day, | 








| I was not apprised as I have been since of the || 
| fact, and, I confess, | am very much astonished 


that it should be so, when the gentleman scouted 
my reading of the telegraphic report of his speech, 
that the reporters of this House had it down 


reports, and that the changes made were made by |) 


the gentleman himself. 
Mr. GROW. 


I state to the gentleman again, | 


that, in the paragraph he has read, I made no | 


change, except to substitute the word ‘ publish- 
ing’’ for ** Republican.”’ 


| Republican” upon this floor. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, let it go at 
that. I am very glad the gentleman disclaims the 
word, though it may have been improperly im- 
lied. 


3ut to proceed: I stated that on the 3d of | 


¢ So far as the report in || 
the Herald is concerned, I know nothing about | 
| it. L will say that I never used the words * Black 


farch, a few hours before the adjournment, the | 
| gentleman from Pennsylvania introduced the 


two Houses. 


pected that his so doing would involve a loss of | 


the bill, and that he desired that it should be lost. 
And here I say, and let the mail service of the 


country remember it, that on the last day of the | 
session this important bill was embarrassed by | 


the gentleman from Pennsylvania, by raising a | 


constitutional question with the Senate. J said 
upon this floor that it was an insult to the coérdi- 
nate branch of this Congress, which had as much 
right to judge of its constitutional powers as we 
had to judge of ours; that it was no time to raise 


a question of that sort; and that it would be the | 


loss of the bill. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, after a brief argument, still persisted in 
holding on to his amendment, and the question 
was finally taken by yeas and nays; an 


106; the result of which was, as nearly as L ree- 
ollect, to lay the resolution upon the table. I call 
the attention of the House to the matter, because 
I wish to present the whole subject. . 

Well, Mr. Clerk, the bill went to the Senate 
with thatamendmenton it. The resolution went 
back to the Senate. It was lecturing them upon 


their duty; it was arraigning them for exceeding 


it was | 
decided in the manner { have statéd—yeas 80, nays | 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
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their constitutional powers; and the Senate, very 
properly, in reply, said what I will now proceed 
to read, in connection with the proceedings in the 
House. 

Mr. Prenps was then chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means: 

“Mr. Puetes, of Missouri. There is a message which 
has been sent from the Senate in relation to the Post Office 
appropriation bill. I desire to have it read. 

“Mr. Grow. I desire to understand, first, whether the 
reading of the message will bring up the bill to be acted on. 
I want to understand that, for I thought | had an under 


| standing with the House on the vote on this question this 
| morning; but there seemed to be a disposition not to carry 
| it out very well. 
| of the motion. 


1 only want to understand now the effect 


“Mr. Puewrs, of Missouri. 
may be read. 
‘+ "Bhe Clerk read the message, as tollows : 


1 only ask that the message 


“IN THe SENaTE or THE Unrrep States, 
March 3, 1859. 

“The House of Representatives having communicated 
to the Senate a resolution, in the following words, to wit: 

** Resolved, That the House bill (No. 872) making appro 
priations for defraying the expenses of the Post Office De 
partment for the year ending the 30th June, 1860, with ux 
Senate amendments thereto, be returned to the Senate, as 
section thirteen of said amendments is in the nature of a 
revenue bill.’ 

** Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the 
Senate and the House being, of right, equally competent 
each to judge of the propriety and constitutionality of its 


| own action, the Senate has exercised said right in its action 


on the amendments sent to the House, leaving to the House 
its right to adopt or reject each of said amendments at its 
pleasure. 

* Resolved, That this resolution be conmmunicated to the 
House of Representatives, and that the bill and amendments 
aforesaid be communicated therewith. 

**Mr. Puetrs, of Missouri. I move to suspend the rules, 
to take up that message and the bill and amendments. 

“Mr. Harris. I desire to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, whether he is not prepared to 
report a new bill making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department? 

“Mr. GREENWOOD. 

“Mr. Harris. 

* 


* 


If he is, IT hope he will not do it. 
Very well, I desire to ask the question.” 
*. 7 7” * 7 *. o 

*““The question recurred on the motion of Mr. Pue.rs, 
of Missouri, to suspend the rules. 

‘¢Mr. Dean demanded the yeas and nays. 

“<The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“Mr. Harris. [should be glad if the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means would answer my ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. Puetrs, of Missouri. 

“Mr. Houston. 1 object. 

“Mr. Harris. Then 1 hope the bill will not be taken 
from the table. 

“The question was taken; and it was decided in the 


I will answer it. 


: " ar |) negative—yeas 94, nays 85.”’ 
totidem verbis, as I have read it from the telegraphic || 


* *. * * * * * + 7 

“So (two thirds not voting in favor thereof) the rules 
were not suspended. 

“Mr. Puevrs, of Missouri. I now call up the message 
from the Senate, relative to the resolution a by the 
House, returning the Post Office appropriation bill. 

“The message was read, as follows: 

“IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED States, * 


** March 3, 1859. 
‘* The House of Representatives having, in the opinion of 


| the Senate, departed from the proper parliamentary usages 
| and method of transacting business between the two Houses 


by its action in regard to the bill of the House (No. 872) 
making appropriations for the expense of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June, 1860: Therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Senate appoint a committee of con 
ference, to meet a jike committee on the part of the House 
of Representatives, for the purpose of consulting as to what 
action ought to be had by the respective Houses in respect 


; | to the said bill. 
amendment which has been read; at that very || 


time raising a constitutional question between the || 
I charge that the gentleman ex- | 


** Ordered, That Mr. Stuart, Mr. Pearce, wid Mr. Foor, 
be appointed managers of the said conference on the part of 
the Senate. 

‘Mr. Pueurs, of Missouri. I move that a committee of 
conference, on the part of the House, be appointed to meot 
the committee which has been appointed on the part of the 
Senate. 

‘Mr. Grow. Does this message bring up the bill itself? 
If it does, I shall object to its being taken up. 

“Mr. Puevrs,ot Missouri. It is merely arequest onthe 
part of the Senate for a committee of conference as to the 
propriety of the action on the part of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

‘““Mr.Grow. TI object to the bill being taken up at all 
I have no objection to this request for the appointment of a 


| committee of conterence being granted, if it will not be con- 


strued to bring up the bill. 

‘The Speaker. The Chair suppases, if the motion ot 
the gentleman from Missouri should he agreed to, it would 
be necessary for the committee of conference to have the 
bill in their possession. 

“Mr. Grow. I donot see why that should be necessary 
We sent to the Senate a bill making appropriations for the 
support of the Post Office Department for the year ending 
30th June, 1860. ‘They returned the bill with a provision 
on it for raising revenue, We sent a resolution returning 
the bill, with our reasons therefor. They have returned us» 
this answer. Now, if the effect of the motion of the gen 
tleman from Missoyri is simply to appoint a committee 0! 
conference on the resolutién, I have no objection. If it 
is to take up the bill, then [ object. 

“The Speaker. The Chair supposes it will be necessary 
for them to have the bill before them, in order to determine 
the character of the amendments objected to by the House. 

“Mr. Grow. The preamble of the resolution sent to the 
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House sets forth the ground of their request for a commit- | 

tee of conference; that we have not complied with the 

parliamentary usage in the method of transacting business 

between the two Houses. I suppose that is what the com- i] 

mittee of conference would have to act upon. If that isthe || 

understanding, | have no objection to it.” 
* . * . * . * 
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December 24, 


say that a bill passed the House before that, and || Senate. The pretense on which that resolution 
was sent to the Senate. || was passed 
| Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know. Mr. GROW. I suppose the gentleman does 
Mr. GROW. I only wanted the whole record || not mean exactly to say that the Senate sent us 
to be produced. ‘ | any bili? It was our own bill that was returned. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The bill reported || Mr.BRANCH. Yes. We passed a bill making 
by the committee of conference here follows, but || appropriations for the support of the Post Office 
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“Mr. Puetrs, of Missouri. I have this to say to the 
House: there has been a deliberate expression of opinion 


ot tee Se... 


on the part of the House in reference to the action of the 
Senate, and it is probable that, if a committee is appointed, 
a majority of that committee will be composed of gentlemen 
whose opinions correspond with the action of the House. 
{ have had no conference with the Speaker as to whom he 
would appoint; but that would be the proper parliamentary 
course.”’ 
* * * * * * * 7 . * 

“Mr. Grow. I wish to say a word upon the subject of 
the action of the House. The proceedings we have insti 
tuted here in respect to this bill are in accordance with 
parliamentary usage; and for the purpose of showing the 
Hiouse that it is, | propose to read a paragraph from Fer 
ral’s Law of Parliament, page 103. tHe says: 

** On the 24th July, 1661, the Lords sent down a bill for 
paving the streets and highways of Westminster, to which 
they desire the coneurrence of the Commons.’ As soonas 
the billis read the first time,‘ the House observing that said 
bill was to alter the course of the law in part, and to lay a 
charge upon the people; and conceiving that it is a privi- 
lege inherent to this House, that bills of that naturé ought 
to be first considered here,’ the bill is laid aside, and it is 
ordered ‘that the Lords be acquainted therewith, and with 
the reasons inducing the House thereto; and the Lords are 
to be desired, for that cause, not to suffer any mention of 


the said bill to remain on the journals of their House ; and || 


that the Commons, approving the purport, have ordered in 
a bill of the same nature.’ 

**On the 15th February, 1664, a bill somewhat similar 
was laid agide on the same grounds.’ 

** Now, that is what we have done. We have not ap- | 
proved of the revenue portion of the bill of the Senate. 

** Here is another case ; 

*** On the 27th of April, 1640, upon the report of a confer- 
ence, in which the Lords had proposed that the subject of | 
suppty should have precedence before any other matters, 


the Commons resolved that their Lordships voting, pro- || 


pounding, touching matters of supply of such sort as is con- | 
tained in this report before it arrived from this House, is a 
breach of the privileges of this House.’ 

* Now, we have kept within the parliamentary usage. 
The Senate, by this resolution, simply say that they have | 


it is unnecessary that I should read it. 


The following proceedings were had upon that | 


report: 


** The bill was read a first and second time. 

**Mr. Lercuer demanded the previous question upon 
its engrossment and third reading. 

“The previous question was seconded, and the main 
question ordered to be put. 

**Mr. Mason. 
grossment. 

“Mr. Lercner. It is now eleven o’clock. There is but 
one hour of the session left, and the Senate has yet to act 
upon the bill. | hope the yeas and nays will not be ordered. 

**Mr. Mason. 


I insist on my call for the yeas and nays. 
**The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
** Mr. Mason. I call for tellers on the yeas and nays. 
* Tellers were not ordered. 
“Mr. Mason. I cali for tellers on the question. 
* Tellers were not ordered. 


“The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third | 


time; and being engrossed, it was read the third time, and 
passed. 


| ‘Mr. Lercner moved to reconsider the vote by which 
| the bill was passed; and also moved to lay the motion to | 


reconsider on the table. 
** The latter motion was agreed to.”’ 


So you see that the proposition of the gentle- | 
/man delayed action upon this bill until within 


one hour of the adjournment, and we passed the 
bill within that hour. The Senate, incumbered 


|| already with the load of business before it, had 
The result was that the bill | 


also to act upon it. 


failed—failed by the opposition of Mr. Toomss, 


it is said. But it failed, as it was expected to fail | 


by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I have no 
sort of doubt. Its failure was the act of that 


i call for the yeasand nays upon the en- | 


I see there is an appropriation of about | 
two million dollars for building houses all over the country. || 


Department. That bill went tothe Senate. The 


| Senate, in the exercise of its constitutional powers 


and rights, amended that bill in many particulars; 
and, among other things, inserted a proviso for 
the increase of the rates of postage. hen the 
bill and amendments came before the House, the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania offered 


the resolution that has been read. The ground 


on which it was proposed to return the bill was, 
that the Senate had transcended its constitutional 
powers in inserting a proviso which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania construed to be a pro- 
vision for raising revenue. 

Now, Mr. Clerk, without intending to impeach 


_ the motives of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 


I say, and I think I can show, that that was not 


the real motive which the honorable gentleman 
had in offering that resolution. 


I undertake to 
say, and I think I can show, that the object which 
he had in view was to defeat the bill, in order to 
compel the President of the United States to call 
Congress together in extra session, so that he 
and his friends might, at an earlier day than they 
otherwise could, get control of the organization of 


the House. 
Mr. GROW. Mr. Clerk 
Let me complete my state- 





Mr. BRANCH. 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I wish it understood 
that I would rather hear the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania speak in his own time. I do not want 
to publish his remarks. It is enough for me to 
publish my own. Letthe gentleman from North 


oapRaat 


oe 


; . : 
the right to judge of their powers under the Constitution, _ Carolina go on. 
and they ask us to confer with them on this question of || 
power. I am willing to confer with them on that question, || 
but Lam not willing to take up the bill, which we have 
once laid aside. 
“Mr. Wasupourn, of Maine. This bill is upon the 


gentleman; and if he expects to make capital out |} Mr. BRANCH. I think I ean show that the 
of it for the benefit of himself and his party, 1 || real object of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
hope this exposition will render the hope futile, || and of his friends on this floor, was to defeat the 
and place the responsibility where it properly || Post Office appropriation bill, in order that the 


Speaker's table, and the House has refused to take it up. 
Now, I want to know if, by the legerdemain of a confer 
ence, the bill can be taken up without a two-thirds vote? 

“Mr. Grow. I want the Chair to understand that, if the 
taking up of the message involves the taking up of the bill, 


[I object. 1] 


“The Speaker. The Chair, in the hope of being able | 
to effect something that will lead to a result that will be 
satisfactory to the House, will retain possession of the bill 
if the message of the Senate is concurred in, so that the 

uestion before the committee of conference will be one of 
form rather than of substance. 

*“*Mr. Grow. I demand the previous question. 

“Mr. Wausripere. I would inquire if the bill still re- 
mains upon the Speaker’s table ? 

“The Speaker. It does. 

“Mr. Watpripee. And it will require a two-thirds vote 
to take it up? 

“The Speaker. I[t will. 

“The previous question was seconded, and the main 
question ordered ; and under the operation thereof the mo- 
tion of Mr. Pue.rs, of Missouri, that a committee of con- | 
ference be appointed te meet the committee on the part of | 
the Senate, was agreed to.” | 


Here, you see, that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania fought this question to the last. Deeply 
interested, as he professes to be, in this ner 
arm of the public service, you see him still quar- 
reling with the Senate, and hanging on to this 
bill in the last expiring hours of the session. I | 
will not dwell farther upon this point. Suffice it | 
to say the bill failed in the manner I have stated: 

“Mr. Lercmer. I rise to a question of privilege. I am 
instructed by the committee of conference on the disagree- | 
ment of the two Houses relative to the action of the Sen- 
ate on the Post Office appropriation bill, to make a report. 

* The report was read, as follows: 

* The committee of conference on the disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses on the resolutions adopted by them, 
respectively, in relation to the action of the House on the 
Senate’s amendments to the bill (H. R. 872) making appro- 
priations for defraying the expenses of the Post Office De- 
partment for the year ending the 30th of June, 1860, having 
met, after full and free conterence have agreed as follows: 
That while neither House is understood to waive any con- 
stitutional right which they may respectively consider to be- 
long to them, it be recommended to the House to pass the 
accompanying bill, and that the Senate concur in the same 








belongs. 


I have had occasion to refer to this subject on 


several occasions before; and I now repeat, that 
there was a bill, upon the last day of the session, 
pravading for carrying on this very meritorious 
»ranch of the public service; and the gentleman 


raise a constitutional question. Asecond ‘ Daniel 
come to judgment’’ undertakes to set up his voice 


| against the judgment of the United States Senate. || 


He said the Senate had not the power which it had 


| asserted and exercised, and he introduced a prop- 
osition, the effect of which was to leave this branch | 


of the public service in its present embarrassed 
condition. 
the country, as well as to those persons immedi- 


ately interested, for the grand catastrophe or result | 


that has occurred. 


Mr. BRANCH. It was my fortune, during the | 


last session of Congress, to be on the committee 
of conference that had charge of the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on thé Post Office bill. 
The committee, on the part of the House, was 
composed of the gentleman from Virginia—the 
Governor elect of that State—(Mr. Letcher,) the 


honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | 
Grow,] and myself; and I may say to the House | 


that nothing could have surprised me more than || ;-' right to adopt ov reject: each of anid amendments.at its 


| pleasure. 


to hear, the day before yesterday, the loud lam- 


entation that was made by the gentleman from || 
|| House of Representatives, and that the bill and amend- 


Pennsylvania over the loss of that bill, and the 


| present unhappy fate of the mail contractors of | 


the country. 


My friend from Virginia has stated very wella | 


large part of the history of that bill. I had an 
opportunity of having some peculiar knowledge 
on the subject; and I say here, in the presence of 
the House, in the presence of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania himself, and where it may be known 
and heard by the mail contractors of the country, 


| Here is the resolution. 


I say, then, that he is responsible to | 


President of the United States might be obliged 


| to call Congress together, and that they might 
| thereby, at an early day, get control of the organ- 


ization of the House. And why do I think so? 


| Why do I say that the charge of the Senate’s 
) é || having transcended its constitutional power was 
from Pennsylvania, at that hour, undertook to || a pretense? 


| passed by the Senate of the United States, and 


I say so because the resolution, 
sent to this House in response to that which has 
been read, indicated clearly that the Senate would 
not insis: on itsamendment increasing the postage. 
It was offered by a Sen- 
ator, whose name and fame are as intimately con- 


| nected with the Senate, as the name and fame of 
| any other member of that body. 
| DEN, of Kentucky, offered the following resolu- 


Mr. Critten- 


tion; which was passed: 


“<The House of Representatives having communicated 
to the Senate a resolution in the following words, to wit: 

“< «Resolved, That House bill (No, 872) making appropria- 
tions for defraying the expenses of the Post Othce Depart- 
ment for the year ending 30th June, 1860, with the Senate 
amendments thereto, be returned to the Senate, as section 
thirteen of said amendments is in the nature of a revenue 
bill.’ 

** Resolved by the Senate of the United States, That the 
Senate and House being, of right, equally competent each 
to judge of the propriety and constitutionality of its own 
action, the Senate has exercised said right in its action on 
the amendments sent to the House, leaving to the House 


** Resolved, That this resolution be communicated to the 


ments aforesaid be transmitted therewith.”’ 


_« Now, I say that this resolution, on the face of 


it, conveyed the information to the House that 
all the Senate asked of it was that the House 
should not cast an insult on the Senate; should 


| not throw this bill back into their teeth, but should 


relieve them of the parliamentary discourtesy 
which, as every man knows, was implied in the 
resolution which the honorable gentleman from 


he. 


Pennsylvania had offered, and which the House 
had adopted. If the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania had been anxious to pass the bill for the 
support of the Post Office Department, and to save 
the mail contractors from ruin, he had notice in 
he very terms of the resolution that all he had to 
do was to take up the amendments and let the 
House disagree to that which proposed to increase 
the rates of postage. The Senate would have 


that that gentleman, and he alone, is responsible 
for the defeat of the bill making appropriations 
for the support of the Post Office eeareneee for 
the present year. Thegentleman from Virginia has 
caused to be read a resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, by which, when we | 
received that appropriation bill from the Senate, || 
he proposed to send it back, and he and his party 1 
alana in sending it back into the teeth of the |! 


when it shall be sent to them. 
CHARLES E. STUART, 
J. A. PEARCE, 
SOLOMON FOOT, 
Managers on the of the Senate. 
J. LETCHER, 
L. O°B. BRANCH, 
GALUSHA A. GROW, 
Managers on the part of the House.” 


Mr. GROW. The gentleman will allow me to | 
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receded from it, and the bill would have been | 
passed. j 

Mr. GROW. Did not the House afterwards, | 
by a unanimous vote, pass a new bill making ap- | 
propriations for the Post Office Department, and 
send it to the; Senate? 

Mr. BRANCH. I repeat thatthe honorable gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvaniahad notice inthatresolu- 
tion of the Senate thatall that the Senate objected to 
was the insult implied in the action of the House. 
if the House had taken up the amendments and 
disagreed to the one increasing the rates of post- 
age, the Senate would have receded, and would 
have passed the bill in the form acceptable to the 
House. 

I do not intend to divulge anything that oc- | 
curred in the committee of conference; but Lassert 
here, that the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania knew then, and knows now, thatifthe House 
had taken up the bill and disagreed to that amend- 
ment, the Senate would have receded from it unan- 
imously. I assert that, with a knowledge of that 
fact; with the knowledge that if we would only 
pursue that course, the bill would become alaw; the | 
ventleman from Pennsylvania persisted in refusing | 
to adopt that course, and insisted on compelling | 
the Senate to swallow an insult or to reject the 
bill. I assert it here, in the presence of the gen- 
tleman, and I challenge contradiction, that the gen- 
tleman knew that all the Senate asked was that | 
the House would take up the bill and disagree to 
the Senate’s amendment, and then the Senate was 
ready to recede from that amendment: 

Moreover, Mr. Clerk, I have another proof. 
The gentleman asserted that his reason for refus- 
ing to take the bill from the table was because the 
Senate had transcended its constitutional author- 
ity in inserting that amendment. IL ask the gen- 
tleman why it was that he voted against the bill 
before it went to the Senate, and before the Senate 
had ever put that amendment on it? That is a 
point that I want understood by the House, and | 
by the mail contractors of the country—that when | 
the bill making appropriations for the support of | 
the Post Office Department was pending before | 
the House, on the 26th of February, before it had 
ever been to the Senate, or had any unconstitu- | 
tional amendment upon it, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and the whole body of his friends, 
with two exceptions, voted against the bill and 
rejected it. But twomembers on that side of the 
House voted for its passage. Where was all their 
sympathy for the mail contractors then? How 
was it that some of this tenderness of conscience 
that they feel now, some of this ardent sensibility 
that seems to be actuating the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania now, was not feltthen? There was 
no Senate amendment on the bill then; and yeta 
clean bill, perfected in Committee of the Whole 
of this House, and with no provisions in it but 
such as had been imserted by a majority of the 
House, was rejected by that gentleman and his 
friends, but twe members of the Republican party 
voting in favor of it, and the gentleman from Det 
sylvania, and the present candidate ef the other 
side for Speaker, voting against it! The bill then 
stood rejected. The Democratic side of the House, 
anxious to make provision for the support of the 
Government, and for the relief of the mail con- 
tractots of the country, moved a reconsideration 
of the bill; it was brought before the House bya 
reconsideration, and the Hou®e again voted on it. 
And, sir, upon that second vote—the bill being | 
still without any amendment from the Senate, for | 
it had never been to the Senate—the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, the Republican candidate for 
Speaker at this time, and the whole body of the 
Republican party, with but seven exceptions, 
again voted against the passage of the bill! They 
voted against it the second time after it had been 
announced that, having been once reconsidered, 
another motion to reconsider would not be in or- 
der, and that, if rejected then, it would have to 
stand rejected altogether. All this, Mr. Clerk, 
occurred before the bill had been to the Senate. | 





gentleman had in view was to kill the bill, and that || 


the motive and the object that he had was to com- 
pel the President to call Congress together shortly 
after the 4th of March. Why, who of those of 
us who were here in the last Congress, and were 
in this Hall on the last night of the session, has 
forgotten with what frantic vehemenee, when a 


conference committee was applied for by the Sen- | 


ate and was about to be appointed, the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania got up and resisted it, until || 


he had an assurance that the bill itself could not 
go to the committee? So much was he afraid that 
the committee of conference would agree upon 
some bill that could pass and become a law, and 
that the cherished object of himself and his friends 
to have an extra session would thus be defeated, 
that he stood here, just before daybreak on the 
4th of March last, and resisted to the very utter- 
most allowing the committee of conference to have 
possession of the bill. 

Now, I say—and I[ think I am justifiable in 
saying—that the most surprising thing I have wit- 
nessed on this floor is the attempt of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania to hold this side of the 


House r sponsible for the defeat of that bill, when | 
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Mr.GROW. I shall object to the gentleman's 
yielding the floor again, unless he yields it un- 
conditionally. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE, Will the gentie- 


| man from Virginia yield the floor for a motion to 


proceed to a ballot for Speaker? 


Mr. GROW. No, sir; I object. It cannot be 


done. The floor is not to be farmed out in this 
way. I object, unless he yields the floor uncon- 
ditionally. 


Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Does the gentle- 
man from Virginia yield for my motion ? 

The CLERK. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania objects to the gentleman from Virginia 
yielding the floor for any purpose unless he yields 


it unconditionally. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am certainly the 


| last man who would have to defend himself against 


the records of the country show that he himself | 


is responsible for its defeat; and that he and his 
party are alone responsible now to the country 
and to the mail contractors for the failure of the 
Government to meet its obligations. 

Nor is this, sir, all the proof. 
ber that when they had succeeded in defeating the 


We all remem- | 
| the gentleman’s argument. 


bill, and they knew full well that their course | 


would defeat it, and the President undertook ta 
carry on the Department without calling Congress 
together—has any gentleman in this House for- 


gotten how they denounced the Postmaster Gen- | 


eral, the President, and the whole Administration, 
for issuing certificates, that method having been 


resorted to as a means of relieving the mail con- |! 
' tractors from the consequences of the act of the 


gentleman from Pennsylvania and his friends? 
They denounced the President and everybody 
connected with the Administration as being guilty 


of usurpation of power, and a violation of law, | 
because in thelr anxiety to relieve the mail con- 


tractors from the danger and embarrassment which 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania had brought 
upon them, they were endeavoring to issue cer- 
tificates under which the mail contractors might 


| raise money. 


I conclude, Mr. Clerk, with a repetition of my || 


question to the gentleman from Pennsylvania; and 


| I hope he will answer it before the House, and to 


| why was it that he voted against the bill twice | 


the satisfaction of the country: if his motive in 
defeating that bill was to prevent the Senate from 
usurping a part of the pr-rogatives of this House, 


| before the amendment of the Senate had ever been 


put upon it? 

I return my thanks to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia for his courtesy in affording me an oppor- 
tunity of submitting these remarks. 

Mr. GROW addressed the Clerk. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
allow the gentleman to make his speech within 
mine, 


Mr. GROW 


After we have had two speeches 


| upon one side, is no response to be permitted ? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I want to publish 


| my speech, and, of course, I cannot publish the 


debates of the House in it. The gentleman knows 
I cannot do it. He must see that he has plenty 


| to answer, if he should take a whole day to it. 


' pursued, I shall object to any more farming out | 
of the floor. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina | 


Mr. GROW. Then, if this system is to be 


has gone on, and made the argument of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia over again. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman 


| occupies an extraordinary position, for he would 


not himself allow any one to have the floor to 


| answer him the other day. 


If the object of the gentleman from Pennsylvania |, 


was to prevent the Senate from encroaching upon 
the prerogatives of the House—if that was his 
sole object in having his resolution passed—what | 
reason can he give to the mail contractors of the | 
country for having voted against the bill twice be- 
fore the Senate amendment had been put upon it? | 
Now, I think I am justifiable, in the face of | 
these facts, in saying that the design whith the 


Mr. GROW. I made no objection. 
Mr. BRANCH. 


the gentleman from Virginia will allow the gen- 


| tleman from Pennsylvania to proceed. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
justice to anybody. 

Mr. BRANCH. Let it be the understanding 
that these speeches shall not be published in his. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1am going to pub- 


I cannot do it in 


|| lish my speech, and, of course, I shall have to 


publish the interpolations. 
* 


Oh, no; I cannot | 


I hope, in justice to me, that | 


a charge of discourtesy. But after the very elab- 
orate, able, and conclusive speech of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania must feel assured that, if 1 yield to 
him, he will have to make an elaborate speech also, 

Mr. GROW. I only want a few minutes to 
reply to the gentleman’s whole speech; but | do 
not want it by the courtesy of any gentleman. I 
do not want to hold the floor liable to be taken 
from me at any moment. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
tleman a few minutes. 

Mr. GROW. Ido not propose to interfere with 
I merely proposed 
to state a proposition of parliamentary law. | 
am perfectly willmg that the gentleman should 
finish his argument. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 understand the 
gentleman wants a few minutes. How long does 
he want, as an act of courtesy ? 

Mr. GROW. I merely want just now to read 
the parliamentary lew upon which we act, for the 
information of the House. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
with my speech, 

Mr. GROW. 
osc, 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Will the gentleman 


I will give the gen- 


I will publish it 


That would not answer the pur- 


| take ten or fifteen minutes? 





| floor a da 


Mr. GROW. About fifteen minutes, | sup- 
pose. IT amwilling to throw myself on the indul- 
gence of the House, 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Then I understand 
the gentleman appeals to me to yield to him for 
fifteen minutes? 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman does not under- 
stand me. I desire to reply to the remarks of the 
gentleman from North Carolina. If the gentle- 
man will yield the floor, I will do it now. If not, 
I shall endeavor to do it when he shall have con- 
cluded. 

The CLERK. 


Does the gentleman from Vir- 


| ginia yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


No, sir; I prefer 


not to yield, without restriction, to the gentleman. 
| Do I understand that the gentleman prefers to 


reply now ? 

Mr. GROW. 1 do not want the gentleman to 
yield to me unless he does it a sufficient time to 
reply to the gentleman from North Carolina. If 
he will yield, of course, I should prefer to reply 


; how. 


Mr. KILGORE. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield to me to move that the House 
take another ballot. He can then have the floor 
again on Monday, and will have more time to 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania to reply 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. GROW. I want it understood that I do 
not ask the gentleman from Virgmia to yield the 


| floor so that he will not be entitled to it again. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I understand the 
proposition of the gentleman to be, that I shall 


| yield now for a vote for Speaker, and that I shail 


the resume the floor and go on this evening, or 
on the day to which the House shall adjourn. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I want it distinetly 
understood that I enter my protest against any 
gentleman retaining the floor for three or four 
days. The gentleman from Virginia has had the 
or two, at least; and I prefer that he 
shall finish his remarks to-day. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Well, sir, I yield 
for the purpose of a vote, if that is the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Kat- 
Gore. } 
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Mr. KILGORE. I move, then, that the House || and concluding several yearsafterwards. Ithinka 


yroceed to vote. 
The CLERK. The gentleman from Virginia 
will recollect that, if he yields the floor for the 
purpose which he indicates, he cannot resume it, 
as a matter of course, when the general discussion 
is resumed. If it be the general consent of the 
Flouse that the gentleman shall be entitled to the 
floor when the House shall again resume discus- 
sion. the Clerk will so regard it. If there be no 
objection, the Clerk will regard that as the under- 
tunding of the House. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
alre ady expresst d its consent. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I object. Ido not 
believe that a ballot to-day will resultin any good. 
Mr.GARTRELL. Will the gentleman yield, 
io enable me to make a motion that the House 
adjourn. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
gentleman, 
Mr. GARTRELL. I move, then, that the 
House adjourn. vd 
Mr. KEITT. I move that when the House 
adjourns, it adjourn to meet on ‘Tuesday next. 
Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. ‘The motion to ad- 
journ is in order; but I object to the gentleman from 
‘Virginia yielding the floor unless he yields it alto- 
gether; and if he yields it altogether, I claim it for | 
the press of making some 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 


The House has 


I will yield to the 


remarks. || 
1 hope the gentleman || 


from Virginia will go on and finish his remarks || 


to-day. ‘There are other gentlemen who desire to 
occupy it. I desire to speak myself. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The motion is, I 
understand, that the House adjourn. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state what the | 
question is. The gentleman from South Carolina | 
[Mr. Kerrr] moves that when the House ad- 
journs, it adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. GarTRELL] moves 
that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. GROW. I rise to a question of order. I 
submit that, the motion to adjourn being pending, 
it is not in order, under parliamentary law, to 
move to adjourn to a particular day: I read from | 
page 131 of the Manual: 

‘A motion to adjourn simply cannot be amended, as by 
adding * to a particular day,’ but must be put simply, ‘ that 
this House do now adjourn ;’ and, if carried in the affirm. | 
ative, it is adjourned to the next sitting day.”’ 


J say, therefore, that when a motion is made to | 
adjourn, the motion cannot be made to adjourn to 
a particular day. 

Mr. WHITELEY. Asan answer to the gen- | 
tleman, I will read from the Manual of the House | 
of Representatives: 

‘It has been decided and acted upon, that under this 
rule, *a motion to fix the day to which the House shall | 
adjourn’ takes precedence of a motion that the House ad- 
journ. The reason of this decision is that, before the House 
adjourned, it was proper to fix the time to which it should | 
adjourn.” 

Mr. GROW. The gentleman has read, not 
from the Manual, but from the rules of the House, 
which are not in force now. 

Mr. WHITELEY. It is from the 48th rule, 
and is both a rule and a parliamentary law. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I withdraw my 
objection; and I hope the gentleman will also 
withdraw his motion to adjourn. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I will withdraw my motion | 
if we can have a ballot. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I hope the gentleman | 
will proceed with his remarks. There are other 
gentlemen who desire to address the House. He 
has already occupied the greater part of the day. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I hope the gentle- 
man will not say that I have consumed a greater 
part of this day. | 

Mr. PRYOR. I hope the gentleman will con- | 
clude his remarks to-day. I believe he has nearly 
finished his course of argument. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 

Mr. PRYOR. Well, sir, I hope my colleague 
will go on with his remarks to-day, then. I have 


speech should be, as the classical dramatists said, 
all of aunity—of time, place, and action. I hope, 


| In contravention of all motions of order, that my 
| colleague from Virginia may be permitted to go 


on, consecutively and continuously, to the con- 
clusion of his speech, so that it may have the 
effect of unity of action. 

Mr. KILGORE. 
proceed to ballot for Speaker. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman yield for 


that purpose? 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. _ 


I move that the House now | 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir; if it is the | 


general wish. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I object; if the gentleman 
is to be entatled to the floor on Monday. 

Mr. KUNKEL. I would inquire under what 


rule of parliamentary law does the Clerk decide | 
that the objection of one member can control the | 


action of the House? 

The CLERK. The Clerk makes no decision 
upon that point; but for the information of gentle- 
men the Clerk will state 





Mr. KUNKEL. Does not the wish and voice | 
of the lex majoris of this unorganized body control 
| its action upon all questions, whether of order or 


proceedings? 

The CLERK. 
understands by the parliamentary law that when 
a gentleman yields the floor, he yields it entirely; 
but by the courtesy of parliamentary bodies, he 
may yield it for a particular purpose, and be again 
entitled to it when the House resumes the discus- 
sion. 


Mr. KUNKEL. 


I understand that, and con- 


sent will of course establish the law; but I insist | 
that if it be the wish of a majority of this body | 


now to proceed to vote, and that afterwards the 


| floor shall be assigned to the gentleman from Vir- 


| ginia, itis ee pose for this House thus to order, 


and therefore I renew the motion that the House 
now proceed to a vote for Speaker. 
Mr. GROW. The Manual says: 


** When a member stands up to speak, no question is to 
be put, but he is to be heard, unless the House overrule 
him. 

* If two or more rise to speak nearly together, the Speaker 
determines who was first up, and calls him by name; 
whereupon he proceeds, unless he voluntarily sits down, 
and gives way to the other.” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. What is the gen- 


tleman from Pennsylvania after? Weare acting 


here in rather a social way, [laughter,] and Lask | 


The Clerk will state that he | 





no other than the common civilities of social life | 


from gentlemen upon this floor, I am ne to 
go on, or to yield to a motion to adjourn. do 
not wish to oppose the general sentiment of the 


| House. 


I have not begen. || 


been so much entranced with them that I could |) 
willingly sit eight or ten hours more, and I think || 


we may reasonably expect that the gentleman’s | 


small beginning will be completed in that time. || 


I do not know that I have greater 
duraneé than other gentlemen. At any rate, | 
prefer that when a gentleman obtains the floor, 
his speech should not be like the campaigns of 
the old Austrian generals—beginning one year, | 


owers of en- || 


} 


be heard, have not been heard atall. But I ar 
| not disposed to adhere to my objection if it is 


Mr. GROW. I did not read the Manual in 


order to prevent the gentleman from Virginia from | 
roing on, or anything of the kind; but the gen- | 


tleman from Maryland made reference to the 


powers of the House upon this question, and as | 


the Clerk was speaking to it, I read the Manual 


for the information of the House, without intend- | 
|| ing to interfere with the gentleman from Virginia 


at all. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. 


jection to the taking of a ballot now; but I desire 


| to have it taken with the understanding that the 


I will say I have no ob- | 


gentleman from Virginia shall not be entitled to | 


the floor on Monday unless he can get it. [am 
disposed to act with entire courtesy toward the 
gentleman from Virginia; but he has already oc- 
cupied a greater portion of the day. 

ir. SMITH, of Virginia. The gentleman is 
entirely mistaken. 1 did not commence speaking 


until two o’clock, and the gentleman from North | 


Carolina and others have occupied half the time 
since then. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. Then I prefer that the 
gentleman should go on and finish his speech to- 
day, in order to give other gentlemen an oppor- 
tunity to speak. Some gentlemen who desire to 
But I am 


against the general sense of the House. 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Let us vote then. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw my objec- 
tion. 


Mr. HILL. I merely wish to say afew words 


| in justice to ee explanatory of the few re- 
2 


marks I made the otherday. (Laughter.] The 
newspaper press have caught up some few words 
whiek t am represented to have said, in reference 


| taken, first having a call of the House. 
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to the organization of this House. All who know 
me, I trust, know that I am no bargainer, and no 
manager in making bargains. I have no friend 
for whom I wish to provide in this House. But 
I did make a suggestion the other day, as to the 
mode in which [ thought it possible this House 
might be organized, if it was ever organized. I 
stand by it yet. I think it was a sensible sug- 
gestion; but gentlemen may think otherwise. I 
will say, in addition, that I see iv reason or pro- 
priety in repeating a ballot to-day for Speaker, 
when it can result in no election. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let us try it. 

Mr. HILL. If you do, you must have a call 
of the House; and if all members are not present, 
you will not be permitted to take a vote. But 
why do you want a vote when you can accom- 
plish nothing by it? I have written home to my 
overseer to give my slaves one week at Christ- 
mas, and I think we should be entitled to as 
much. [Laughter.} 

{ rise to second the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Kerrr,] that we ad- 
journ over until Tuesday next. I appeal to the 
good nature,and common sense of the House to 
sustain the motion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. KEITT. I will make it Tuesday week. 

Mr. HILL. Well, Tuesday week, or Wednes- 
day week, if you say so; and that will enable 
our northern friends to eat a New Year’s dinner 
at home. 

Mr. KEITT. 
Wednesday next. 

Mr. HILL. I second the motion. 

Mr. GROW demanded the yeas and nays upon 
that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

[Cries of ‘* Withdraw the motion !’’] 

Mr. KEITT. I will modify my motion, and 
make it Tuesday next. That will satisfy the 
House. [Cries of ‘No!’ **No!’’ from the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. OLIN demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. WHITELEY. I rise to a pointof order. 
Under the parliamentary law a motion to adjourn 
to a particular day takes precedence of a motion 
to adjourn. 

The CLERK. The Clerk so understands. 

Mr. GROW. If that were so the House never 
could adjourn, because members could keep mak- 
ing motions to adjourn over. A motion to adjourn 
is in order at all times. 

The CLERK. The Clerk understands the law 
to be that, before voting to adjourn, the House has 
a right to fix the time to which it shall adjourn. 

Mr. GROW. Under the rules of the House 
that is so; but under the parliamentary law mo- 
tions to adjourn are in eae at all times; other- 
wise an adjournment might be impessible. 

Mr. BONHAM. But where the motion to 
adjourn is not before the House, then the motion 
to adjourn over is in order. 

Mr. GROW. Under the parliamentary law all 
motions are debatable. Then, if a motion to ad- 
journ could not be put at any time, Parliament 
might be kept in session indefinitely. Under the 
rules of the House, a motion to adjourn is not 
debatable: therefore@motions to fix the time to 
which the House shall adjourn are put first. 

Mr. BONHAM. But the motion submitted 
here is to adjourn to a particular day; and the 
motion to adjourn is, I understand, not before the 
House. . 

Mr. GROW. Oh yes; it was made by the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, [Mr. Crawrorp. 

Mr. BONHAM. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. HASKIN. I move to proceed to a ballot 
for Speaker. 

TheCLERK. Does the gentleman from South 


I will modify my motion to 


Carolina withdraw his motion to adjourn to Tues- 
| day next? 


r. KEITT. Ido. 

The question being on the motion to adjourn, 
Mr. CONKLING called for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I prefer to let a _ - 

with- 
draw the motion to adjourn. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that there be a 
call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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1859. 

The roll was called accordingly; and the fol- 
lowing members failed to answer to their names: 

Messrs. Barr, Brown, Campbell, Carter, Clemens, Clark 
B. Cochrane, Dimmick, Garnett, Hawkins, Hickman, Jen- 
kins, Junkin, Killinger, Landrum, Maclay, Millward, 
Phelps, Rust, Sedgwick, Sickles, Stallworth, Stevens, Van 
Wyck, Webster, Winslow, and Wood. 

Pending the call, 

Mr. FLORENCE, said: 





I have been very ill 


all the week, but have come here, under the im- || 


perative sense of duty, severely suffering. To-day | 
my colleague (Mr. Cann consented to pair 
with me tll Tuesday next, believing as I did that, | 
as Christian men, the House would at least ad- 
journ till Tuesday, for the proper observance of 
‘this festive season. I presume, therefore, that the 
House will not be honored with my presence on 
Monday. ; 

Mr. MILES, stated that Mr. Garnerr had 
paired with Mr. Mitiwarp. 

Mr. FLORENCE stated that Mr. Hickman 
had paired with Mr. Dimmick. 
Mr. COX stated that Mr. Kityincer had paired | 
with Ma. SickLes. 
Mr. PENNINGTON stated that Mr. Nixon 
had paired with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. MORSE stated that he had paired with 
Mr. Hawesins. 

Mr. TAYLOR stated that Mr. Lanprum had 
paired with Mr. Carrer. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, stated that Mr. 
Wessrter had paired with Mr. Junky. 


On motion of Mr. GROW, all further proceed- | 


ings under the call were dispensed with. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the House do 
now proceed to vote for Speaker. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TWENTY-FIRST BALLOT FOR SPEAKER. 


THE 


| lory. 


|| adjourn. 


| ered upon the path of our life. 


The House proceeded to the twenty-first ballot | 


for Speaker, with the following result: Whole 
number of votes cast, 206; necessary to a choice, 


104; of which— 


Mr. Sherman received... cccccscccccsess ieveweek 100 
NE iin ibcas bo Sek Orbs cbdccetonbesvce sved 20 
Dic. GRMCP. visccdccces Luiphetet sUiahedblecubwhae a 17 
eS Ale. id i oc aRi dl cabee ba cob ecere évic 7 
a Se Gs CRs van onde ocho 6dud Mise ncsecbecice 1) 
Mir: Ma cbt... oe ccccvccccine seve cscs cece vcccccece 9 
Die. BEeOS noc cccvc ce ctcccdecscsccvesccaccoecs 3 
DE POEUN « 6c'e i cdeeecccescanesecosecvescues 3 
DET, MME Gh oo dade bode sv cibe'e duane Keccsocvcevene'’s 3 
BE NL Gh 505 06 6006 ba scededvobbedcocdevcevens 3 
IS nig Dinky a0 deeueeN een ewes cewestevesed 2 
PE NM ds, ds ncéwcdhcescebvctvievesetectes 2 
A caldvce sb sb edad sudis cbaeicldel Cece ves 2 
IIR. 5 5 Onc bce pace Keds eStvceses J00e Vesder 2 
DEP TROFMONES 6c ccccicveccccccccscaccoseccccceces 2 
BOs OOO Lee MBMOTROR 00 <0 rcceweccvescecvecees 1 
A 6 6c he acelenss chahenes'enecen tence 1 
Mr. Bonham..... Rake CASPESENAS SER ESE ASO Cees ese 1 
BN MDE ache cowl pecceceeesees voce scceectocees ] 
ES EON a 8's tic wee deidc cents ddendcepeiccieionee 1 
ak ntk stint oumenbd es 6ekhe O86.6900.0 99002 1 
ntti cen dine ndbbocshs ondgatsasceheeses 1 
EE Oe Ele MEDI oc nbc coecquceeqcesscs 1 
Be INA, dais dca cbvobwes ebb dice suse sees 1 
Mr. James A. Stewart ......... hie dhe Weh RN knoe den 1 


So there was no choice. 
The following is the vote in detail: 


together. 


|| terpose for us in this crisis of our affairs, and 


For Mr. Sherman—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich | 


Alley, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, Blair, Blake, Brayton, 


Buffinton, Burlingame, Burnham, Burroughs, Bugterfield, | 
Carey, Case, Colfax, Conkling, Corwin, Covode, Curtis, 


Dawes, Delano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Eliot, 
Ely, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Frank, French, 
Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, Hall, Haskin, Hel- 


mick, Hoard, Humphrey, Hutchifs, Irvine, Francis W. | 


Kellogg, William Kellogg, Kenyon, Kilgore, DeWitt C. 
Leach, Lee, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Marston, Mc- 
Kean, McKnight, McPherson, Moorhead, Morrill, Edward 
Joy Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pennington, Perry, Pettit, Porter, 
Pottle, Rice, Christopher Robinson, Royce, Schwartz, 
Scranton, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, Stanton, William 
Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, 
Trimble, Vandever, Verree 

Cadwalader C. Washburn, Elihu B. Washburne, Israe] 
Washburn, Wells, Wilson, Windom, and Woodruff. 


For Mr. Bocock—Messrs. Avery, Burch, Burnett, Burton | 
Reuben Davis, Hardeman, Hindman, | 
el, Lay ees Pryor, Ruffin, Simms, | 


Craye, Crawford 
Jones, Keitt, Kunk 
Thomas, Underwood, and Wright. 

For Mr. Gilmer—Messrs. Green Adains, William C. An- 
derson, Bouligny, Brabson, Briggs, Bristow, H. Winter 
Davis, Etheridge, J. Morrison Harris, Hatton, Hill, James 
M. Leach, Laban T. Moore, Nelson, Quarles, William N. 
H. Smith; and Stokes. 

For Mr. Houston—Messrs. Ashmore, Bonham, Clopton, 
Cooper, Curry, English, Gartrell, Jackson, Logan, McCler- 
nand, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Pendleton, Reagan, Scott, 


aa and Taylor. 
. Mr. John G. Davis—Messrs. Adrian, De Jarnette, 


7 


Fouke, Howard, Charles D. Martin, Elbert S. Martin, 


Montgomery, Reynolds, Riggs, James C. Robinson 
William Smith,” . ‘ene 


For Mr. Maclay—Messrs. Barksdale, Boyce, Branch, 





Wade, Waléron, Walton, || 


| 


|| calmer counsels, and more fraternal feelings. Oh, 


For Mr. Maynard—Messrs. Boteler, Davidson, and Mal- || 
For Mr. McClernand—Messrs. Barrett, John T. Harris, 
and Leake. 

For Mr. Scott—Messrs. Edmundson, Lamar, and James 
A. Stewart. 

For Mr. Simms—Messrs. Thomas L. Anderson, Peyton, 
and John B. Clark. 

For Mr. Branch—Messrs. Noell and Whiteley. 


j 


| 
| 


For Mr. Hardeman—Messrs. Bocock and Maynard. 
‘or Mr. Millson—Messrs. John Cochrane and Winslow. | 
For Mr. Pendicton—Messrs. Allen and Vallandigham. | 
a Mr. Reynolds—Messrs. Horace F. Clark and John G. | 
avis. 
For Mr. Thomas L. Anderson—Mr. Woodson. 1] 
For Mr. Barksdale—Mr. Cobb. 
For Mr. Bonham—Mr. McQueen. 
For Mr. Briggs—Mr. Gilmer. 
For Mr. English—Mr. Cox. 
For Mr. Mc Queen—Mr. Pugh. 
For Mr. Phelps—Mr. Stout. 
For Mr. William N. H. Smith—Mr. Vance. 
For Mr. Stevenson—Mr. Holman. 
* For Mr. James A. Slewart—Mr. Hughes. 





| 
I move the House do now | 


Mr. MAYNARD. 


The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at | 
half-past four o’clock, p.m.) the House adjourned 
till Monday at twelve o’clock, m. | 

1 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 26, 1859. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Rev. Sternen P. Hitt, D.D., offered up 


the following prayer: 
Almighty and most merciful Father, in whom || 


aS 


| we live cal move and have our being, we thank 


Thee for all Thy providential care of us, and for 
the innumerable favors which Thou hast show- | 
We thank Thee || 
for that health and reason, in the enjoyment of 
which we are permitted this morning to assemble || 
We bless Thee for Thy guardian care 

of our beloved country. Thy hand has been in | 
all its history. Thou wast the God of our fathers. | 
Thou hast been our God. We pray Thee to in- 


| 
|| 
overrule all untoward events for ultimate good. | 
May all our reciprocal sectional enmities, suspi- 


cions, and contentions give place to milder tempers, || 


Thou great protector, Thou pilot, our Father ag || 
the helm, guide usthrough this storm into a haveAb | 
of safety and of peace. Give to Thy servants 
assembled in this Hall of legislation the spirit of 
conciliation, of kindness, of peace, of patriotism, 
of piety; and, ifit be Thy will, may they be guided 
this day in theirchoise of a Presiding Officer. May 
brighter, better prospects open before us, and Thy 
cuardian care be always extended over us. Ma 
the sun never see these States ** divided, discore 


people, and become an increasingly happy and 
prosperous poor. 

Oh God, be merciful unto us, and cause Thy 
face toshine upon us, that Thy way may be known 
| upon earth and Thy saving health among all na- 
| tions. These are our petitions, and we present 

them to Thee in the name and for the sake of our 
| great Mediator. Amen. 

The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


The CLERK stated the question to be on the 
admissibility of the resolution offered to be intro- 
duced by Mr. Winstow, on Thursday last, on 
which Mr. Smiru, of Virginia, was entitled to the 
floor. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
man from Virginia yield me the floor for a mo- 
| ment? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I have a resolu- 
tion which I desire to have read for information; 
and I will ask leave to introduce it. [Cries of 
“Read for information.’’} 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That ALexanper R. Boreter be, and he is 
hereby declared, Speaker of the Thirty-Sixth Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. BARKSDALE ob- 
| jected. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. 
resolution by strikin 
per R. 
Davis. 


I move to amend the 
s out the name of ALExan- 


Boreter, and inserting that of Joun @. | 








| 
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|| Hamilton, Houston, Larrabee, McRae, Millson, and Syden- 
| ham Moore. 


| tleman from Kentucky was objected to. 


| Smirn] is entitled to the floor, and the gentleman 


| lution. 


| tleman from 


| tion of the gentleman from Kentucky to be read 


{| 


ant, belligerent,’’ but may we be always a united || 


Will the gentle- || 
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The CLERK. The Clerk will state that the 
resolution is not before the House, it having been 
objected to. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I withdraw my objection 
for the present. 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Ohio 
withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. Does a single 
objection prevent any action of the House? It 
strikes me that it is not competent for a single 
member to object to a resolution of that sort. 

The CLERK. The Clerk will state that there 
are some pending questions before the House, 
two of which are privileged questions, 

Mr. NOELL. { inquire whether it is not in 
order to move to pass over the pending business 
and take wp this resolution? 

The CLERK. If there be no objection, that or 
any other resolution can be introduced. Where 
objection is made, the Clerk is of opinion that, 
under the parliamentary law, it cannot be intro 
duced. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Lintroduced that 
resolution honestly, hoping that it would meet the 
approbation of a majority of this House. We 
have endeavored, I trust honestly, since the first 
meeting of this body, to organize the House. | 
have been honest; I have been candid; I have 
been earnest in every vote that I have given, for 
the purpose of an organization of this House. I 
trust that the same honesty, the same candor, the 
same frankness, have been exercised by every 
member of the body. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The resolution of the gen- 
j itis not 
before the House, and I object to the gentleman 
debating it. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 


































































from Kentucky has no right to debate that reso- 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I have the floor. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman is mis 
taken. The gentleman from Virginia is entitled to 
the floor. The resolution of the gentleman from 
Kentucky was objected to, and is not in order. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. The gentleman 
from See perhaps, did not hear the gen- 

irginia yield me the floor. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman from Vir- 

rinia merely yielded the floor to allow the resolu- 


for information. The resolution of the gentleman 
was read for information; it was objected to; it is, 
therefore, not before the House, and is not debat- 
able. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. The gentleman 
from Virginia yielded to me. TI leave the matter 
to him to say for what purpose he did yield the 
floor. ; 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Certainly, when I 

| yielded the floor to the gentleman, I had no idea 

| that it was for the purpose of going into a general 
debate. I yielded to him to hear what he had to 
say. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. It is only what I 
have to say that | want the gentleman to hear. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. | am perfectly will- 
ing, if there be no objection, that the resolution of 

| the gentleman should be received, and to have a 
vote of the House upon it, without debate. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. The gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Bincuam] objected to it, and it eannot be 
introduced. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Wel}, sir, as I re- 
marked before, I understood the gentleman from 
Virginia to say he yielded me the floor to hear 
what I had tosay. It is only what I have to say 
that I want him and the House to hear. [Laugh 


ter. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. f think the gentle- 
man from Kentucky misunderstood me a little. 
I supposed what he had to say would be expressed 

‘i his resolution, That I was willing to have read 
or information. The House, however, objected 
| toit; and 1 had no idea of introducing here a new 
| subject of general debate, and that the general 
| subjects now before the House, with the views | 
desire to present, should bo superseded. 
The CLERK, Does the gentleman from Vir 
| ginia yield the floor for the purpose of allowing 
| the gentleman from Kentucky to proceed with lis 
remarks ? 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. [am exces dingly 
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grateful to the gentleman from Virginia for allow- 
ing me to have my resolution read. I do not de- 
sire to have anything further to say upon it at 
this time. 

Mr. KILGORE. I rise for the purpose of ap- 

ealing to the gentleman from Virginia to defer 
Ne remarks until to-morrow,and allow us to ballot 
until two o’clock, and then adjourn. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I would suggest that we 
should adjourn now. [Cries of ** No!” * No!’’] 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. Will the gentle- 
man from Virginia yield to me for the purpose of 
moying an adjournment? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
rive way for that purpose. 

Mr. STEWART, of Maryland. 
gentieman from Virginia had 
finish his remarks to-day. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
the floor. [Laughter.| I was willing to give 
way for a motion to adjourn, because I think this 
day is entitled to the respectful consideration of 
the American people; but as one side of this 
House are a 
manifestation of respect, I will proceed with and 
finish the remarks I have for several days past 
designed to submit to the Housc. 

Mr. Clerk, I desire now to have it understood 
that I will not submit to interruption from any 
friends. I will, however, cheerfully yield to in- 
terruptions from those who are usually classified 


; : : 4 | 
| of people was referred to in that instrument? Did | 


I am willing to 


better proceed, and 


differently. With these remarks, then, I will || 


proceed, 

In looking over the field before us, as I said on 
Saturday, | see an effort made to put into the 
chair of the Presiding Officer of the as gen- 
tleman who does not stand, according to our view 


of the subject, fair before the country; who was | 
understood, at least, as not denying the indorse- | 
ment of sentiments highly obnoxious and offen- | 
sive to the last degree to a portion of this House. | 


Upon that subject I have not, at this time, any- 
thing further to say. 
before I close my remarks. 


It is known to this House, and also to the coun- | 


try, that it has been the fashion in the agitation of 
the question of slavery, from the very highest men 


in the country down to the lowest ** slang-whang- | 


ers’? in the land, to quote a single sentence in the 
Declaration of Independence to justify them in 


their efforts to inflame the public mind of the coun- | 
try upon that question, and also for the purpose | 
of carrying outa certain political policy incon- || 
sistent, according to my view, with their duties | 


to the Constitution. 
I am here, Mr. Clerk, and gentlemen of the 


House of Representatives, a sincere and loyal | 
I am | 


friend to the Constitution and the Union. 
here the advocate of no new or inflammatory doc- 
trine. I am 
innovations; but I am here the advocate of the 


Constitution as it was penned by our fathers, and || 
handed down to us, to hand it down unsullied || 


and untouched to the latest posterity. I wish I 


could say that such was the purpose and policy || 


of many of those who are in the habitof frequently 
charging disunion senuments upon the people in 
that section of the Union in which I reside. 


[ will beg leave to run over these subjects with | 
as much rapidity as possible, and only claim the | 
attention of the House in order to show the partic- | 
ular ground which is taken not only by the distin- | 


guished champion of the ** neers e conflict,’’ 
which is so much talked about, but also that which 
is held by Senators and members of this House 
upon this provision which furnishes the staple of 
esas every inflammatory appeal to the country. 
Upon referrmg to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, I find this clause, upon which gentlemen on 
the other side so much rest: 

* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights ; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Here is the quotation that is bandied about A 
the non-slaveholding States as authority for the 
violation of the sacred obligations imposed by the 
Constitution, and which, in my view, no man can 
conscientiously disregard. I am, for one, willing 
to eoncede this doctrine, as I understand it. Iam 
willing to concede it, sir, because I am one of those 


who believe in the improvement of our race, and | 


of their gradual elevation in the scale of intellectu- 
ality and civilization. 


[ think the | 


Mr. Clerk, I claim 


ently not willing to agree to this | 


| with confidence. 


here the advocate of no modern |} 


| any man pretend that they were included ? 
tion this view of the subject, because I wish gen- | 





But l ask, here, what race | 
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it have reference to the negro? I ask again, and 
1 ask confidently, if the slaves of those—for at 


| that time all were slaveholders—who were parties 
to the declaration of that great truth, were parties | 


comprehended within its provisions? 

Upon this subject, Mr. Clerk, I will read an- 
other paragraph: 

** When, in the course of huinan events”’— 

It is the first clause of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence— 


‘it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the po- 
litical bands which have connected them with another, and 


| to assume among the Powers of the earth the separate and 


equal station to which the laws of nature and natare’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of mankind 
requires that they should declare the causes which impel 
them to the separation.”’ 

I ask gentlemen—I ask those who speak of this 
declaration of equal rights—whether or not our 
slaves were parties to this declaration? 


* When, in the course of human events, it becomes ne- | 


cessary for one people to dissolve the political bands which 
have eonnected them with another.” 

Do gentlemen, in that language, find any war- 
rant for the idea that the negro slave of the mas- 
ters, who were partes to this declaration, was 
included in that great movement of separating the 
political bands which bound the American colo- 


| nies to their mother country? I put the question 
I appeal, without hesitation, to 


all the members of this House. I ask if, in this 

declaration, a slave was a party to the movement 

which was designed to sever the political bands 
between the colonies and the mother country? 
sut that is not all; the declaration proceeds: 

** That, to secure these rights, Governments are instituted 


| amongst men, deriving their just powers from the consent 


of the governed; that, whenever any form of Government 


becomes destructive of these ends, itis the right of the peo- | 
ple to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new Govern- || ~~. ‘ ° 
|| with so much efliect, no doubt, so far as it was 


ment, laying its foundation on such principles, and organ- 
izing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most 


|| likely to effect their safety and happiness.’ 


I shall advert to it again | Yes, sir; that declaration is contained in this | 


great instrument: that, if a people are dissatisfied 


such foundation as to them may seem fit. Lagree 


with that doctrine fully; and I ask again, in speak- |} 
ing of the people who have the right to do this | 


thing, were the slaves of the masters who pro- 


ulgated this great political truth parties included || .3)apide by the determi. tions of the United States, in 


in this declaration ? 
I choose to press this point: 
** Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that Governments long 


established should not be changed for light and transient | 


eauses; and accordingly all experience hath shown, that 


mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufler- | 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to | 


which they are accustomed.”’ * * “Such has 
been the patient sufferance of these colonies; and such is 
now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 
former systems of government.”? 

Who were these colonies? Who were the peo- 
ple embraced in that provision? Who werethey, 
sir, who were proposing to alter their former sys- 
tems of government? Were they the slaves? Will 
I men- 


tlemen to remember when they are dealing with 
this instrument, that that instrument itself says 
that the people of the country may change their 
form of government, and plant it upon such prin- 
ciples, and construct it in such form, as to their 
judgment may seem proper. The Declaration 
goes on: 


“The history of the present king of Great Britain is a | 


history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in 
direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny over 


| these States.’’ 


In respect to those usurpations and that tyranny, 
were negroes referred to? I put the question, sir, 
without fear or hesitation, whether the very terms 
of the Declaration of Independence do not ex- 
clude the ascription given to it in the politics of 
the day. 

But again, sir. 
instrument: 


«“ We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States 
of America in general Congress assembled, appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our 
intentions, do, in the name and by authority of the good 
people of these eglonies, solemnly publish and declare”— 


You see that it is the good people. Were they 
the slaves, or the masters of the slaves? Was it 


Here is the conclusion of that 


| not the latter who were thus declaring? The slaves 


were not the good people of these colonies. In 


| and intercourse among the people of the diffefen 





thus declaring, of course, sey meant none but 
those who were parties to this Declaration of In- 
dependence: 

—**that these united colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
free and independent States; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British Crown, and that all political 
connection between them and the State of Great Britain is, 
and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and in- 
dependent States, they have full power to levy war, con- 


| clude peace, contract alliances, establish commerce, and 


to do all other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do.” 


Can anything be clearer? Yet, sir, the promi- 


| nent Republicans of this country are eternall 
| dwelling upon this Declaration, in the face of the 
| clear and irrefragible testimony embodicd in this 


instrument, as a justification for the agitation 


'which disturbs our peace and threatens our 
; Union. 


But, sir, let us go on. Two years after the 
enunciation of independence I have read from, the 
Articles of Confederation, the bond between the 


colonies, then in a state of war, was made. Article 
fourth is as follows: 


“The better to secure and perpetuate mutual friendship 
tates of 
this Union, the free inhabitants of each of these States, 
paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted, 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of free cit- 
izens in the several States; and the people of each State 
shall have free ingress and egress to and from any other 
State,” &e. 


Here, you see, then, that two years after the 


| Declaration of Independence, in conformity with 


the great principle of that instrument, these States 


| agreed toa compact _ ene Union, confining 


the Government thus formed, expressly to ‘‘ the 
free inhabitants of each of these States, paupers, 


| vagabonds, and fugitives from justice excepted.’” 


Shall not that contemporaneous exposition ut- 


| terly exclude forever the argument dwelt upon so 


much by the people of the northern States, and 


designed to produce an effect? 

** And whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
world to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respect- 
ively represent in Congress, to approve of, and to authorize 


. ° ‘ : || us to ratify the said Articles of Confederation and perpetual 
with their form of government, they have the right || 


| to change and alter it, and to lay it down upon | 


union, Know ye, that we, the undersigned delegates, by 
virtue of the power aud authority to us given for that pur- 
pose, do, by these presents, in the name and in behalf of our 
respective constituents, fully and entirely ratify and con- 
firm each and every of the said Articles of Confederation and 
perpetual union, and all and singular the matters and things 
therein contained. And wedoturther solemnly plight and 
engage the faith of our:- ~pective constituents, that they 


Congress assembled, on all questions which by the said 
Confederation are submitted to them; and that the Articles 
thereof shall be inviolably observed by the States we re- 
spectively represent, and that the Union shall be perpetual.”’ 

Here you see that the concluding stipulation of 
the Articles of Confederation declares that the Gov- 
ernment was for the free people of the colonies, 
and not for the slaves. have mentioned these 


things in order that the country, so far as they 
| may see fit to examine into the mehetts ma 


un- 
derstand that this argument about all people being 
born free and equal is mere clap-trap, and intended 
to mislead, and that the stipulation of the Articles 
of Confederation, which the parties framing the 
instrument agreed upon, was the true measure of 
obligation by which we were then bound. 
But, sir, this Article of Confederation and per- 
etual union was found not to answer its purpose. 
Gadte the pressure of the revolutionary war, 
common interests and common necessities bound 
the people together@ such a way as to make their 
efforts effective. But when the war terminated, 
the Government, as-it were, fell to pieces. The 
Articles of Confederation were found totally in- 


_ effective, and it became absolutely necessary, in 


order to a preservation of the Union, that a new 
bond of union should be formed by the people. 
Accordingly we have that new bond of union in 
the pgesent Constitution of the United States. It 
says: 

“ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for a common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
ovr posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Who are the parties to that contract? The 
slaves? The free negroes even? No, sis; but 
the white people of the United States, as we all 
know, who entered into this compact, and who 


| framed it in the manner I[ shall proceed to men- 


tion. It is well known that at the time of the 


adoption of this Constitution there were very 
many conflicting interests. There was the slavery 
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question itself to be adjusted; there was the great 
interest of commerce and navigation to be regu- 








t 


lated. The whole Constitution itself was full of | 


difficulties and compromises. , 
blessing of God and the wisdom of our forefathers, 
this instrument was the offspring of the joint in- 
telligence and patriotism of its framers. What 


But finally, by the | 


are its stipulations? Are they entitled to be re- | 
spected and observed? I ask gentlemen upon the | 


other side is it a bond to which their forefathers 
became parties, and do they recognize the obliga- 
tion faithfully to redeem it? That is the question. 
{ beg leave to send to the Clerk to be read a letter 
from a man who is described by a very distin- 
guished citizen of Virginia (Mr. Rives) asaclarum 
et venerabile nomen—I refer to Mr. Madison. It 
was published only two or three years ago, and 
its publication was designed to let the country 
know the views of that distinguished man upon 
the questions touched upon by it. The letter 


refers to two or three very exciting subjects, and | 
I desire to have the letter read, so far as it was || 


published in the National Intelligencer: 
The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


**Montrpewier, November 27, 1819. 
** Dear Sir: Your letter of the llth was duly received, 


and 1 should have given it aiess tardy answer but for a || 


succession of particular demands on my attention, anda 


in the year 1798, without extending the prohibition to the 
introduction of slaves from within those limits ; although, 
at the time, the ports of Georgia and South Carolina were 
open forthe importation of slaves from abroad, and increas- 
ing the mass of slavery within the United States. 

“If these views of the subject be just, a power in Con 
gress to control the interior migration or removal of persons 
must be derived from some other source than section nine, 
article first; either from the clause giving power ‘ to make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 


other property belonging to the United States,’ orfrom that || of innumerable woes to one portion of the Union. 


providing for the admission of new States into the Union. 
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“The terms in which the first of these powers is expressed, || 


though of a ductile character, cannot well be extended be- 


| yond a power over the territory as property, anda power to 


make the provisions really needful or necessary for the || 
| government of settlers until ripe for admission as States | 


into the Union. It may be interred that Congress did not 
regard the interdict of slavery among the needtul regula- 
tions contemplated by the Constitution, since in none of 
the territorial governments created by them is such an in- 
terdict to be found. The power, however, be its import 
what it may,is obviously limited to a Territory while re- 
maining in that character, as distinct from that of a State. 

* Astothe power of admitting new States into the Federal 
compact, the questions offering themselves are: Whether 
Congress can attach conditions or the new State concur in 
conditions which, after admission, would abridge or enlarge 
the constitutional rights of legislation common to other 


States; whether Congress can, by a compact with a new | 


| member, take power either to or from itself, or place the 


}| new member above or below the equal rank and rights | 
possessed by the others; whether all such stipulations, | 
expressed or implied, would not be nullities, and so pro- | 


wish to assist my recollections by consulting both manu- | 


script and printed sources of informatiun on the subjects of 
your inquiry. Of these, however, | have not been able to 
avail myself but very partially. 


** As to the intention of the framers of the Constitution | 


in the clause relating to the ‘ migration and importation of || that of the States originally adopting the Constitution. The 


persons,’ &c., the best key may perhaps be found in the 
case which produced it. ‘The African trade in slaves had 
long been odious to most of the States, and the importation 
of slaves into them had been prohibited. Particular States, 
however, continued the importation, and were extremely 
averse to any restriction on their power to do so. 


new Constitution, to insert a provision for an immediate 
and absolute stop to the trade. ‘The latter were not only 
averse to any interference on the subject, but solemnly de- 


clared that their constituents would never accede to a Con- 
Out of this conflict || 


stitution containing such an article. 
grew the middle measure, providing that Congress should 


In the | 
sonventio fo 8 s were ious, in framing a || ;. : > 
convention the former ‘States were anxiow ) In Wamting 2 {| tions, but under a charter which contains no shadow of the 
| authority exercised; and it remains to be decided how far | 


not interfere until the year 1808; with an implication that | 


after that date they might probibit the importation of slaves 
into the States then existing, and previous thereto into the 
States not then existing. 
in the States of South Carolina and Georgia, and such the 
desire to gain their acquiescence in a prohibitory power, 
that on a question between the epochs of 1800 and 1808, 
the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 


Such was the tone of opposition | 


necticut (all the eastern States in convention) joined in the | 


vote for the latter—influenced, however, by the collateral 
motive of reconciling those particular States to the power 
over commerce and navigation, against which they felt,.as 
did some other States, a very strong repugnanece. The 


earnestness of South Carolina and Georgia was further 


manifested by their insisting on the security in the fifth ar- 


ticle against any amendment to the Constitution affecting | 


the right reserved to them, and their uniting with the small 
States, who insisted on a like security for their equality in 
the Senate. 

*“ But some of the States were not only anxious for a 
constitutional provision against the introduction of slaves ; 
they had scruples against admitting the term ‘slaves ’ into 
the instrument. Hence the descriptive phrase, ‘ migration 
or importation of persons ;’ the term migration allowing 
those who were scrupulous of acknowledging expressly a 


~- 


| them. 


nounced when brought to a practical test? 
the scope of your inquiry to state the fact that there was a 


It falls within | 


proposition in the convention to discriminate between the | 


old and the new States, by an article in the Constitution de- 


| claring that the aggregate gumber of Representatives from 


the States thereafter to be admitted should never exceed | 


proposition, happily, was rejected. The effect of such a 


| discrimination is sufficiently evident.’’ e * * 


‘With respect to what has taken place in the Northwest 
Territory, it may be observed that the ordinance giving its 
distinctive character on the subject of slaveholding pro- 


ceeded from the old Congress, acting with the best inten- | 


the States formed within that Territory and admitted into | 


the Union are on a different footing from its other members 
as to their legisiative sovereignty.”’ . ° : . 

““ Whether the convention could have looked to the ex- 
istence of slavery at all in the new States is a point on 
which I can add little to what has been already stated. 
The great object of the convention seemed to be to pro 
hibit the increase by the importation of slaves. A power 
to emancipate slaves was disclaimed ; nor is anything rec- 


ollected that denoted a view to control the distribution of 


those within the country. The case of the Northwestern 
Territory was probably superseded by the provision against 
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Now, this being the state of the case, gentle- 
men, let me call your attention to the provisions 
of the Constitution. The consideration, on the 
part of the northern States, for yielding this pro- 
tection to the institution of slavery, was the power 
over commerce and navigation—a power fraught 
with the greatest mischief to the country, as many 
of us believe, and one which has been the source 


But that was the consideration, if this high testi- 
mony is to be believed. Accordingly, when this 
Constitution was formed; when it was submitted 
to the people; when the various conventions of 


| the different States passed upon it; they had all 


these views upon the subject of slavery before 
them, and they knew that the adoption of this 


| feature in the Constitution was essential to the 


adoption of other provisions to which other States 
were averse; indeed, to the adoption of the Con- 
stitution itself, Hear how the clauses designed 
for the protection of slavery read: 

‘Representatives (says the Constitution) and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States whieh 
may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by addin 
to the whole number of free persons, including those boune 
to service for a term of years, and excluding indians not 
taxed, three fifths of all other persons.”” 

I pray gentlemen to pause here a moment, while 
I consider this feature. The solemn declaration 
which the Declaration of Independence contains, 
that the people have a right to establish their form 
of government on such principles and in such 
forms as to them may seem fit, is here again illus- 
trated. They confined this Federal Government, 
in express terms, to the people therein deseribed, 
They recognized the existence of slavery; and, 
instead of giving to the South the full benefit of 
her laboring population, they cut her down to 
three fifths. They thus recognized the principle 


| that they were not parties to the compact. They 


created a form of government by which these 
people are excluded, and gave a representation, 


according to the usual conception of it, of three 
| fifths of their property, in order that there might be 


the importation of slaves by South Carolina and Georgia, || 


which had not then passed laws prohibiting it. 
existence of slavery in that Territory was precluded the 
importation of slaves was rapidly going on, and the only 
mode of checking it was by narrowing the space open to 
It is not an unfair inference that the expedient 
would not have been undertaken if the power afterwards 
given to terminate the importation everywhere had existed 


| or been anticipated. It has appeared that the present Con- 


gress never followed the example during the twenty years 


| preceding the prohibitory epoch.” * * + * 


‘* Under one aspect of the general subject I cannot avoid 


| saying that, apart from its merits under others, the tend 


|| ency of what has passed and is passing fills me with no 


property in human beings to view imported persons as a | 


species of emigrants, while others might apply the term to 
foreign maletactors, sent or coming into the country. Itis 
possible, though not recollected, that some might have had 
an eye to the ease of freed blacks as well as malefactors. 
* But, whatever may have been intended by the term 
‘migration’ or the term ‘ persons,’it is most certain that 
they referred exclusively to a migration or importation from 
other countries into the United States, and not to aremoval, 


voluntary or involuntary, of slaves or freemen from one to | 


another part of the United States. Nothing appears, or is 
recollected, that warrants this latter intention. 
the proceedings of the State conventions indicates such a 
construction there. Had such been the construction, it is 
easy to imagine the figure it would have made, in many of 
the States, among the objections to the Constitution and 


among the numerous amendments to it, proposed by the || 


State conventions, not one of which amendments refers to 
the clause in question. Neither is there any indication that 
Congress have heretofore considered themselves 4s deriving 
from this clause a power over the migration or removal of 
individuals, whether freemen or slaves, from one State to 
another, whether new or old; for it must be kept in view 
that if the power was given at all, it has been in force eleven 
years, over all the States existing in 1808, and at all times 
over the States not then existing. Every indication is 
against such a construction by Congress of their constitu- 
tional powers. Their alacrity in exercising their powers 


relating to slaves is a proof that they did not claim what | 


they did not exereise. They punctually and unanimously 
exercised the power accrui 

importation of slaves from abroad. They had previous! 
directed their power over Americangressels, on the high 
seas, against the African trade. They lost no time in ap- 
plying the prohibitory power to Louisiana, which, havin 
maritime ports, might be an inlet for slaves from abroad. 
But they forbore to extend the prohibition to the introduc- 
tion of slaves from other parts of the Union. They had 


even ibited the im in of slaves into the Missis- 
sippi Terriuocy, Croga without tha limite of the United States, 


Nothingin | 


ruing in riggs ape the further | 


slight anxiety. Parties, under some denomination or other, 
must always be expected in a Government as free as ours. 
When the individuals belonging to them are intermingled 
in every part of the whole country, they strengthen the 
union of the whole while they divide every part. 


When the | 


Should | 


a state of parties arise founded on geographical boundaries | 


and other physica) and permanent distinctions which hap- 
pen to coincide with them, what is to control those great 
repulsive masses from awful shocks against each other ?’’ 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. The House will see 
that this letter of Mr. Madison, written in 1819, is 
a review of the slavery features of the Constitu- 
tion. It is a very interesting document, and one 
which will address itself, | have no doubt, with 


minded man. Itwas written when the Missouri 
question was under agitation. 


| great force, to the understanding of every fair- | 


It was called out | 
| in reply to aletterof Mr. Walsh, of Philadelphia, 


and it made its first apres in print in 1856. | 


I trust the House will not fail to remember that, 


, upon Mr. Madison’s testimony, it appears that 


this slavery question was one of the deepest ex- 
citement in the convention; that it exercised the 
most anxious consideration of the fathers of the 
Republic; that its adjustment was deemed of the 
first and most vital consequence; that, so far from 
its being a common sentiment of that body or 


| of the country, Pirimachae | was to end, there was 
purpose that it should | 


an earnestand determinec 


be protected and preserved. In the final settlement | 


of the question, what do we see? Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, the only non-slave- 


| holding States now which were then represented 
| in that convention, voting for the extension of the 
| time for the importation of African slaves, while 


Virginia voted against it. 


I 


a guarantee for its protection—a guarantee against 
the invasion that has been sedulously attempted 
from the first year of the Constitution. Is that 
compact an obligation upon you, gentlemen? 
When you take your oaths at that desk, to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, do you 
or do you not take an oath to stand by and hold 
sacred this provision? 

But that is not all. Here is another provision 
to which I desire to call your attention. The 
ninth section provides that— 


**The migration or importation of such persons as any 


|| of the States now existing shall think proper to admit shall 
|| not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.” 


There is another express stipulation that until 
1808, the preéxisting right of importation of Afri- 
can slaves should not be prohibited. Did you, or 
did you not, agree to that obligation? Did ce peo- 
ple of the free States agree to it? Mr. Madison 
tells you that every one of the States now free, 
then represented in the convention, agreed unan- 
imously to extend the privilege of importation up 
to the year 1808. Why was that privilege ac- 
corded? That slaves might be imported; thatthey 
might be preserved as such; that they might be 
used as such. Were they imported for the pur- 
»0se of manumission? Were they imported to 
e set free, in accordance with the views now 
spread over the country, that our forefathers ex- 
pected slavery toend shortly? Were they brought 
into the country, at the expense of the purchaser, 
under an obligation to set them free? { put the 
question to you, gentlemen, and to every person. 
Is not the argument violative of all the principles 
of probability, and is it not directly in the teeth 
of the plainest obligations? I say, then, that the 
power to import, which was recognized and con- 
tinued up to the year 1808, imposed, ex vi termini, 
an obligation to protect and preserve, and not de- 
stroy and annul, that institution. 

*But that is not all. The next clause to which 
I invite the attention of the House is this: 

** No person held to service or Jabor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, ghall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be due.”’ 

Again, article five provides: 

“‘ The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary, shall propose amendments to this Con- 
stitution, or, on the application of the Legisiatures of two 
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thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to 
allintents and purposes, asa part of the Constitution, when 


| - . 
|| House of Representatives, was the result? Her 
| restoration was refused, and General Washington 


ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths of the several | 
States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the | 


ne or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress: Provided, that no amendment which may be made 
prior to the year 1808 shall, in any manner, affect the first and 


fourth clauses in the ninth section of the frst article ; and that | 


no State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” 
Here, sir, is the privilege to import up to the 


year 1808, broadly conceded—and for a consider- | 


ation, as Mr. Madison tells you. The Constitu- 
tion itself, quo ad hoc, should not be disturbed til] 
after that period. Does this look like our fore- 
fathers expected that slavery would specdily end? 

[ ask gentlemen how itis possible that they can 
be within the pale of their constitutional duties 
when they undertake to agitate and nullify these 
provisions. You had not only no power to pre- 
vent importation up to 1808, but ron hed no power 
to amend the Constitution on that point, or in 
regard to the suffrages of States in the Senate. I 
ask you, gentlemen, if this is not one of the clear- 
est obligations? Lask you if, as parties to that 
compact, you do not see that good faith, honor- 


able sentiment, and manly bearing, demand your | 


hearty coéperation in the preservation of that in- | 


. ’ . * . > 
stitution, and not in its destruction ? 


Now, in regard to this fugitive slave feature of | 


the Constitution. I shall, even at the expense of 
boring the House, trouble them to hear the sen- 
timents of those who have preceded them. This 
feature was put into the Constitution, and was, 
perhaps, the only one that made a perfect nation- 
ality of the whole American Union. 

That clause was inserted in the Constitution for 
the purpose of giving to the slaveholder the same 
power for the reclamation of his slave in all the 
States that he possessed within his own State. I 
repeat, and I wish gentlemen to remember it, that 
eu a slave escapes—in Virginia, for lustance— 
his owner has a right to claim bim in any county 
within the broad limits of the Old Dominion. This 
clause of the Constitution was designed to give 


| faith, and fulfille 


lost her. 
This, sir, was the way in which New England, 
even at this early day, vindicated her plighted 
aioe obligations. Yes, she de- 
nied to the Father of his Country his constitu- 


| tional rights. 
| But, sir, the first case that came up judicially | 
| connected with the exposition of this subject, oc- 


curred in the case of Prigg vs. the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania; and I shall be pardoned, I am 
sure, for calling attention to some features of that 
case. It was in 1842. It was a case of the first 
impression. It happened that two distinguished 
gentlemen were on the bench from the non-slave- 
holding States, and the opinion of the court was 
unanimous. Mr. Justice Story, one of the most 
able and distinguished lawyers of that day, was 
the gentleman selected to deliver the opinion of 
the court. On that occasion, Mr. Justice McLean 


was also upon the bench, and although he differed , 
in some particulars, yet he concurred, in the main, | 


in the general doctrines. We haveastriking illus- 
tration of the estimate in which Mr. Justice Story 
was held by one of his colleagues, equally if not 
more conspicuous. It is reppeneistel that Chief 
Justice Marshall, who was for so long a time the 
president of the court, was in the habit of taking 
up the record of the case under consideration, and, 
looking closely into its merits, make up his opinion. 


Submitting his views to his associates, if approved | 


by them, it is said his habit was to say, ‘* Well, 


| brother Story, be good enough to hunt up the au- 
| thorities.”’ Such was the high estimate in which 


he was held for his learning. Mr. Justice Story, 
on this occasion, delivered the opinion of the court, 
in the case of Prigg vs. the State of Pennsylvania. 
In the consideration of the case, the constitution- 
ality of the act of 1793 was involved. I ask the 


|| Clerk to read from the opinion of the court, the 


the master whose servant had escaped the same || 


power within the limits of the Union that he had 
within the limits of his own State. I ask the Rep- 
resentatives from New Hampshire, from Massa- 
chusetts, fram Connecticut, whether their States 
did not give their sanction to these slavery fea- 
tures? I ask them, whether their States did not 
agree by their solemn bond, which they entered 
into with their sister States, faithfully to observe 
the compacts contained therein? I ask them, if 
they admit that—and they cannot deny it—how 
they can unite in a policy which repudiates the 
obligation to which { have referred, and seek to 
defeat the sanctity of the protection which was 
bought from their representatives by the repre- 
sentatives of other States? Have you not re- 
ceived in full the enormous advantage of power 
over commerce and navigation? But, apart from 
all that, here is an obligation, here is a solemn 
stipulation, gentlemen, which you solemnly en- 


tered into, or your ancestors did, against which | 


all the representatives of the State [ in part rep- 
resent voted, and will you faithfully, honestly, 
uprightly respect and maintain it? 

Well, after the Constitution went into operation, 
the Congress of the United States were called 
upon to pass the act of 1793, the object of which 
was to provide by law for the enforcement of that 
clause of the Constitution which secures to the 
master the right to reclaim his slave. And, sir, 
why was it passed? To redeem the obligations 
of the Constitution. 
1 state it as a fact, mentioned a few days ago by 
the gentleman from lowa, [Mr. Curtts,] that the 


And it isa little remarkable, | 


very first case that ever occurred under the fugi- | 


tive slave act of 1793, was that of General Wash- 
ington himself. It is a curious fact that General 
Washington, in 1796, had a slave woman who 
left the service of his wife and went into New 
England. 
of the New Ingland States, I do not know which, 
asked for her restoration under the law of 1793. 
Was his woman restored to him? Did he, the 


Father of his Country, the man who approved | 


this act, obtain its benefit? He wrote to Mr. 


ares stating the fact of the escape, and claim- | 


ing the benefit of the law; but at the same time, 


whiie he asked for the return of the woman, said | 


if there was to be a fuss about it, let them keep 
her. And what think you, gentlemen of the 


He, ina letter to Mr. Whipple, of ong || 


arrived, 2nd the reasoning by which it is supported.” 
| * * * 


passages I have marked. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


** Few questions which have ever come before this court 


involve more delicate and important considerations ; and 
few upon which the public at large may be presumed to 
feel a more profound and pervading interest. We have ac- 
cordingly given them our most deliberate examination ; and 
it has beecame my duty to state the result to which we have 


* * * * “ + * 


“The last clause is that the true interpretation whereof 
is directly in judgment before us. Historically, it is well 


—— a ee ae we to res || flicting views and interests of the States represented in the 
auzene He siavenolding tates the complete rent and || seneral convention, the subject of slavery was then, as it 


title of ownership in their slaves, as property, in every 
State in the Union into which they might escape from the 
State where they were held in servitude. The full recog- 
nition of this right and title was indispensable to the secur- 
ity of this species of property in all the slaveholding States ; 
and, indeed, was so vital to the preservation of their do- 
mestie interests and institutions that it cannot be doubted 


that it constituted a fundamental article, without the adop- | 


tion of which the Union could not have been formed. Its 
true design was to guard against the doctrines and princi- 
ples prevalent in the non-slaveholding States, by preventing 


them from interineddling with or obstructing or abolishing | 


the rights of the owners of slaves. 

‘* By the general law of nations, no nation is bouad to 
recognize the state of slavery, as to foreign slaves found 
within its territorial dominions, when it is in opposition to 
its own policy and institutions, in favor of the subjects of 
other nations where slavery is recognized. If it does it, it 
is asa matter of comity, and not as a matter of international 
right. The state of slavery is deemed to be a mere muni- 


cipal regulation, founded upon and limited to the range of || 


the territorial laws. This was fully recognized in Somer- 


, set’s case, Lofft’s Rep. 1; 8.C., 11; State Trials by Harg. 


340; 8. C., 20 Howell’s State Trials, 79; which was de- 
cided before the American Revolution. It is manifest from 
this consideration that, ifthe Constitution had not contained 
this clause, every non-slaveholding State in the Union 
would have been at liberty to have declared free all run- 
away slaves coming within its limits, and to have given them 
entire immunity and protection against the claims of their 


masters ; a course which would have created the most bit- | 


ter animosities and engendered perpetual strife between the 
different States. The clause was, therefore, of the last im- 


portance to the safety and security of the southern States ; | 
and could not have been surrendered by them without en- | 
| dangering their whole property in slaves. 


The clause was 
accordingly adopted into the Constitution by the unani- 
mous consent of the framers of it ; a proof at once of its in- 
trinsic and practical necessity ? 

‘‘ How, then, are we to interpret the language of the 


| clause? The true answer is, in such a manner as, consist- 


| ifest purpose ; it would seem, u 
|| absolutely irresistible, that the latter ought to prevail. No 


ently with the words, shall fully and completely effectuate 
the whole objects of it. If by one mode of interpretation 
the right must become shadowy and unsubstantial, and 
without any remedial power adequate to the end; and by 
another mode it will attain its just end and secure its man- 
n principles of reasoning, 


| court of justice can be authorized so to construe any clause 


of the Constitution as to defeat its obvious ends, when an- 
other construction, equally accordant with the words and 
sense thereof, will enforce and protect them. 





“The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of a 
positive, unqualified right on the part of the owner of the 
slave, which no State law or regulation can in any way 
qualify, regulate, control, or restrain. The slave is not to 
be discharged from service or labor in consequence of any 
State law or regulation. Now, certainly, without indulgin 
in any nicety of criticism upon words, it may fairly cal 
reasonably be said that any State law or State regulation 
which interrupts, limits, delays, or postpones the right of 
the owner to the immediate possession of the slave, and the 
immediate command of his service and labor, operates, pro 
tanto, a discharge of the slave therefrom. The question can 


| never be, how much the slave is discharged from; but 


whether he is discharged from any, by the natural or neces- 
sary operation of State laws or State regulations. The 


| question is not one of quantity or degree, but of withhold- 


og controlling the incidents of a positive and absolute 
right. 

** We have said that the clause contains a positive and 
unqualified recognition of the right of the owner in the slave, 
unaffected by any State law or regulation whatsoever, be- 
cause there is no qualification or restriction of it to Le found 
therein ; and we have no right to insert any which is not 
expressed and cannot be fairly implied; especially are we 
estopped from so doing when the clause puts the right to 
the service or Jabor upon the same ground and to the same 
extent in every other State as in the State from which the 
slave escaped and in which he was held to the service or 
labor. If this be so, then all the incidents to that right at- 
tach also; the owner must, therefore, have the right to 
seize and repossess the slave, which the local laws of his 
own State confer upon him as property ; and we all know 
that this right of seizure and recaption is universally ac- 
knowiledged in all the slaveholding States. Indeed, this is 
no more than a mere affirmance of the principles of the 
common law applicable to this very subject. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone (3 BI. Com., 4) lays it down as unquestionable 
doctrine. ‘ Recaption or reprisal (says he) is another spe- 
cies of remedy by the mere act of the party injured. This 
happens when any one hath deprived another of bis prop- 
eriy in goods or chattels personal, or wrongfully detains 
one’s wife, child, or servant; in which case the owner of 
the goods, and the husband, parent, or master may lawfully 
claim and retake them, wherever he happens to find them, 
so it be not in a riotous manner, or attended with a breach 
of the peace.’ Upon this ground we have not the slightest 
hesitation in holding that, under and in virtue of the Con- 
stitution, the owner of a slave is clothed with entire author- 
ity, in every State in the Union, to seize and recapture his 
slave, whenever he can do it without a breach of the peace 
or any illegal violence. In this sense and to this extent this 
clause of the Constitution may properly be said to execute 
itself, and to require no aid from legislation, State or na- 
tional.’’ 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Inow ask the Clerk 
to read, as marked, from the opinion of Mr. Jus- 
tice McLean in the same case. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

‘That the Constitution was adopted in a spirit of com- 


promise, is matter of history. And all experience shows 
that to attain the great objects of this fundamental law, it 


| must be construed and enforced in a spirit of enlightened 


forbearance and justice. Without adverting to other con- 


is now, a most delicate and absorbing consideration. In 
some of the States it was considered an evil, and a strong 
opposition to it, in all its forms, was felt and expressed. In 


| others it was viewed as a cherished right, incorporated into 


the social compact, and sacredly guarded by law. 
*‘ Opinions so conflicting, and which so deeply pervaded 


“the elements of society, could be brought to a reconciled 


action only by an exercise of exalted patriotism. Fortu- 
nately for the country, this patriotism wag/not wanting in 
the convention and in the States. The danger of discord 
and ruin was seen and felt and acknowledged; and this 
led to the formation of the Confederacy. The Constitution, 
as it is, cannot be said to have embodied, in all its parts, the 
peculiar views of any great section of the Union; but it 


| was adopted by a wise and far-reaching conviction that it 
| was the best which, under the circumstances, could be de- 





| the colonies; and fug 


| among the colonies. 


| vised; and that its imperfections would be lost sight of, if 


not forgotten, in the national prosperity and glory which it 
would secure. 

* A law is better understood by a knowledge of the evils 
which led to its adoption. And this applies most strongly 
to a fundamental law. 

* At an early period of our history, slavery existed in all 
itives from labor were claimed and 
delivered up under a —_— of comity or conventional law 

he Articles of Confederation con- 
tained no provision on the subject, and there can be no 
doubt that the provision introduced into the Constitution 
was the result of experience and manifest necessity. A 
matter so delicate, important, and exciting, was very prop- 
erly introduced into the organic law.’’ * * * 

“It was designed to protect the rights of the master, and 
against whom? Not against the State, nor the people of 
the State, in which he resides ; but against the people and 
the legislative action of other States where the fugitive from 
labor might be found. Under the Confederation, the master 
had no legal means of enforcing his rights in a State opposed 
to slavery. A disregard of rights thus asserted was deeply 
felt in the South. It produced great excitement, and would 
have led to results destructive of the Union. To avoid this, 
the constitutional guarantee was essential.”’ 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have adverted to 
that authority for the reason that it was the first 
elaborate judicial® construction of this constitu- 
tional provision. On that occasion, gentlemen, 
this important case engaged the most solemn con- 
sideration of the highest judicial tribunal of the 
country—a tribunal at that time enjoying the rev- 
erence of all the people of the land; it will be seen 
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not lost allaffection and veneration for the memory 
of that distinguished statesman. The Clerk will 
read what I send to him. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


that the northern and western judges equally con- 
curred. As this stipulation was the result of a 
compromise upon which turned the possibility of 
union, it will be seen that they recognized and 
laid down the doctrine, in the fullest sense, that 
the slave owner had the same right to pursue his 
property into each and all of the States of the Con- 
federacy that he had within the State in which he 
resided. And, sir, I ask gentlemen, when they 
look at this grave question in this view, when they 
remember Mr. Modiicon *sexposition ofthe history 
of thatday, whether they could have obtained some Wonie tee Gel. JOUN R. WOODS. 
of the provisions which inure to their advantage || Messrs. Gates & SEATON, Washington. 
without the amplest protection of this particular | es 
interest? I ask them how they have proceeded | 
to execute this law within their limits? Itisa little 
remarkable, and I desire to call attention to it, that, 
although this interest was thus protected by a com- 
pact to which all the States of the Union were 
parties, and after full and careful consideration; 
yet, sir, a year had not passed after the Constitu- 
tion went into operation, before slavery agitation 
began. 
beg gentlemen also to remember that this agi- 
tation did not come from the South; no, sir, let 
it be known to gentlemen of this House and to 
the country that that agitation came from the 
North. In the first volume of the Annals of Con- 
gress, 1789-90-91, gentlemen will find, under date 
of 11th February, 1790, that an elaborate memo- 
rial was presented by Mr. Fitzsimmons, addressed 
to the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
That memorial gave rise to a lively and animated 
debate which covers a number of pages. I ad- 
vert toit here, so that those who are curious may 
consult it. That debate, sir, is interesting, as it 
illustrates a dawning disregard, at that early day, 
of solemn constitutional obligations. It exhibits 
the source, the fountain of those bitter waters 
that have spread gradually over the whole coun- 
try, poisoning not only the political but even 
the social relations. his agitation began to 
strengthen. The excitement increased. Memo- | 
rials were offered in large and larger numbers. 
The policy of antagonism to southern property 
at that time, although in its infancy, yet, sir, was 
fully developed. It was agitate, agitate, agitate; | 
render insecure and unsafe the property of the 
slaveholder; that property, sir, which ought, 
under solemn constitutional obligations, to have 
been protected and secured; that property which, 
for the stipulations in the Constitution securing its | 
safety, full and ample price had been paid. 
They went on agitating, year after year, until 
finally, sir, what do we see? It is not necessary 
for me to call attention to the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana; it is not necessary for me to speak of the 
fact that it was a Territory in which the institution 
of slavery had already been planted; that it ex- 
isted and had been ohened by force of the civil 
law throughout its vast limits. Missouri asked 
to come into the Union; then, sir, we saw an effort 
made to keep her out, which shook this Union to 
its foundation. Mr. King, of New York, pro- 
claimed upon that occasion that the subject was 
one not of humanity butof power. He said that 
no interest ought to be put in competition with 
political power. If it was, as one of the original 
parties to the compact, he said that he felt himself 
in honor bound not to submit. He said, more- | 
over, that the admission of Louisiana itself cre- 
ated a new confederacy, a compact, and that if 
an attempt to extend slavery beyond the Missis- 
sippi succeeded, the people of the North ought 


ALBEMARLE, Virginia, September 2, 1856. 
Dear Sirs: In a conversation, a few days since, with 
a Representative in Congréss from this State, allusion being 
made to a letter from Mr. Clay to my late brother, William 
S. Woods, giving the part which he had taken in bringing 
about the Missouri compromise, considerable anxiety was 
expressed that the lettey might be published; and I kere- 
with inclose to you, his ever constant and devoted friends, | 
the original, that you may do with it as you think proper. 


ASHLAND, July 16, 1835. 

Dear Sir: I have duly received your favor of the &th 
instant, and feel greatly obliged by the friendly sentiments || 
and the constancy with which you have adhered to me. I 
regret extremely that I can supply you with no copy of any | 
speech that [ever made on the Missouri question. The 

| debate was long, arduous, and, during the last agitation of || 

| the question, I spoke almost every day for two or three 

| weeks on the main or collateral questions. The set or pre- | 
pared speech which I made of three or four hours’ duration || 
was never published. Of my share in the debate there is, | 
therefore, only a meager account to be gleaned from the 
papers of the day. 

The question first arose in the session of 1819-20. When | 
the bill for admitting Missouri into the Union was on its | 
passage, Mr. Taylor, of New York, proposed to insert in it, 

| as a condition on which the State was to become a member 
| of the Confederacy, that it should never tolerate slavery or 
involuntary servitude. The argument by which that prop- 
osition was maintained by himself and others was, that 
| slavery was cantrary to divine law and to the acknowledged | 
rights of man; thatitought nottoexist; that it is an admit 
ted evil; that, if the General Government cannot extirpate 
| itin the old States, it can prevent its extension to the new; 
| that, being contracted within a limited sphere, it will be 
less pernicious and more controllable; that Congress, hav 
| ing the power to admit new States, may prescribe the con 
ditions of their admission; and that in all preceding in 
stances of the admission of new States some conditions 
were annexed. 

To all this we replied that the General Government had | 
nothing to do with the subject of slavery, which belonged | 
exclusively to the several States; that they alone were to 
judge of the evil and the remedy ; that every State had such 
| entire control over the matter that those which tolerated | 
slavery might abolish it, and those which never had it or | 
had abolished it might now admit it without any interfer 
| ence from the General Government; that although Con 

gress had the power to admit new States, when admitted, 
by the express terms of the Constitution, they were on the 
same footing in every respect whatever with the senior 

States, and consequently had a right to judge for them- 
| selves on the question of slavery; that, if Congress could 
exercise the power of annexing a condition respecting sla 
very, they might annex any other condition, and thus it 
might come to pass that, instead of a confederacy of States 
of equal power, we should exhibit a mongrel association ; | 
that, in the case of other new States, they were not con 
ditions upon their sovereignty, but voluntary compacts, 
| relating chiefly to the public lands, and mutually beneficial ; 
that the extension of slavery was favorable to the comfort | 
of the slave and to the security of the white race, &c. 

The proposition by Mr. Taylor (which I think had been 
made at the previous session) was defeated by a small ma- 
jority, and the bill passed without the obnoxious condi- | 
tion. 

Missouri assembled her convention, formed a constitu- | 
| tion, and transmitted it to Congress. In that constitution 

she unfortunately inserted a clause against free blacks ; and 

when, at the session of 1820-21, it was proposed to admit 
her into the Union, the same party who had supported the | 
condition, taking advantage of that exceptionable clause, 
now opposed her admission. 

I did not reach Washington until in January, and when 
I got there | found the members from the slave States, and 
some from others, in despair. All efforts had been tried, 
and failed, to reconcile the parties. Mr. Lowndes had ex- 
hausted all his great resources in vain. Both parties ap- 
pealed to me, and, after surveying their condition, I went 
to work. 1 saw that each was so committed and so wed- 
ded to its opinion that nothing could be effected without a 
compromise ; and the point with me was to propose some 
compromise which should involve no sacrifice of principle. 
I got a committee of thirteen appointed by the House, and 

| furnished to the Speaker (Mr. Taylor) a list of such mem- 
7 ; | bers as | wished, embracing enough of the Restrictionists 
not to submit for any interest whatsoever. I call | to carry any measure, if they would agree with us. In 
attention to these declarations of that man, not || that committee [ proposed, and, with its assent, reported 
only because of his ability and distinction in the || t te House a clause, by way of condition, to be annexed 

° ‘ 7 to the act admitting her, substantially like that which was 
country at that time, but because It proclaims the finally adopted. It was defeated in the House by Mr. Ran 
real motive which has disturbed this Union. It || dotph and Messrs. Edwards and Burton, of North Carolina, 
@vas a question of political power, a question || voting against it. ; cy 
which overrode all other interests, obligations of || , MY next movement was to get a joint committee of 
sacred compacts and all. All, all, sir, were as 


| twenty-four appointed by the two Houses. That on the 
E , J io part of the House was chosen by ballot, and a list which I 
nothing compared with the question of political || made out were appointed, with a few exceptions. They 
power. || reported the resolution, now 7 — <4 = oe 
. || book, which was finally passed 2d of March, 1821, and set- | 
It has been the fashion, Mr. Clerk, to charge tled the question. aig 
upon the Democratic party the responsibility of || Neverdidaparty putso much at hazard as the Restriction- 
agitating the slavery question for the sake of its || ists did on so small a question as that was which arose on 
own pers Sir, this question was brought || be — soupeien (rowing pasate omen 
- te : || souri. Never have I seen the Union in such danger. v4 
forw ard by i ee and was sustained by | King, of New York, was understood to concur in all the 
Mr. King. As I want to hurry over this point, || measures of the Restrictionists. He was a member of the 
I think I cannot do better than call the attention 
of the House to a letter from Henry Clay to Mr. || 2ntly refuted in one of the ablest speeches of Mr. Pinkney, 


ET || of Maryland, that I ever heard. 
Woods, of Albemarle, Virginia. I trust that there | Besides the topics employed in the first instance, on this 
are still some here who were old Whigs that have |! second occasion the main effort of our opponents was pro- 
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| 
|| Senate, spoke largely on the subject, and was most triumph- | 
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crastination ; they urging that the matter should be put off 
until the new Congress. We believed that their real pur- 
pose was to consolidate their party and to influence the 
presidential election then approaching. I never was in 
better health and spirits, and never worried my opponents 
more. I coaxed, soothed, scorned, defied them by turns, 
as | thought the best effect was to be produced. Towards 
those, of whom vhere were many from the free States, 
anxious for the settlement of the controversy, I employed 
all the persuasion and conciliation in my power. 

At the conclusion of the business I was exhausted ; and 
Iam pertectly satisfied that I could not have borne three 
weeks more of such excitement and exertion. 

This account of that memorable question is written for 
your own satisfaction, and not for publication. It is the 
first draft, and LI retain no copy. 

Your letter has brought on you a great infliction in this 
long epistic. You must ascribe it to the friendly feelings 


| excited by yours. I rarely commit this sort of offenve. 


With great respect, | am yours, faithfully, 

H. CLAY. 

Witiram 8. Woops, Esq. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have read, Mr. 
Clerk and gentlemen of the House, that letter of 
Mr. Clay, as containing a sort of review of the 
great struggle upon that occasion, a struggle of 
power, before which the obligations due to the 
Constitution had to go down. There, sir, was 
the first introduction of the principle, assuming 
the exercise of an unconstitutional power, but 
which the South, for the sake of the Union, re- 
luctantly consented to submit to. 

But, sir, | have not done with this subject; I 
choose to be full upon the subject, and | now ask 
the Clerk to read a letter from Mr. Jefferson to 
Mr. Holmes, and one also to Mr. John Adams. 

The Clerk read the letters, as follows: 

** MONTICELLO, April 22, 1820. 

“*T thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to send me of the letter to your constituents on the Mis 
souri question. It isa perfect justification to them. I had 


| fora long time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any at 


tention to public affairs, confident they were in good hands, 
and content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore from 
which [ am not distant. But this momentous question, 


| like a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with 
| terror. I considered it at once as the Knell of the Union. 


It is hushed, indeed, forthe moment. But this isa reprieve 
only, not a final sentence. A geographical line, coinciding 
with a marked principle, moral and political, once con 
ceived and held upto the angry passions of men, will never 
be obliterated ; and every new irritation will mark itdeeper 
and deeper. I can say, with conscious truth, that there ts 
not aman on earth who would sacrifice more than [ would 


| to relieve us from this heavy reproach, in any practicable 


way. The cession of that kind of property, for so it is mis 
named, is a bagatelie, which would not cost me a second 
thought, if, in that way,a general emancipation and expa 
triation could be effected ; and, gradually, and with due sac 
rifices, I think it might be. But as it is, we have the wolf 
by the ears, and we can neither hold him, nor safely tet 
him go. Justice is in one scale, and self-preservation in 
the other. Of one thing Lam certain, that as the passage 
of slaves from one State to another, would not make a 
slave ofa single human being who would not be so with 
out it, so their diffusion overa greater surface would make 
| them individually happier, and proportionally facilitate 
the accomplishment of their emancipation by dividing the 
burden on a greater numberof coadjutors. An abstinence, 
too, from this act of power, would remove the jealousy ex 
| cited by the undertaking of Congress to regulate the condi 
tion of the different descriptions of men composing a State. 
| This certainly is the exclusive right of every State, which 
nothing in the Constitution has taken from them and given 
to the General Government. Could Congress, for example, 
| say that the non-freemen of Connecticut shall be freemen, 
| or that they shall not emigrate into any other State ? 
| *] regret that [ am now todie in the belief that the use 
less sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776, to 
| acquire self-government and happiness to their country, is 
| to be thrown away by the unwise and unworthy passions 
of their sons, and that my only consolation is to be, that I 
live not to weep over it. If they would but dispassionately 
weigh the blessings they will throw away, against an ab 
stract principle more likely to be effected by union than by 
| secession, they would pause before they would perpetrate 
this act of suicide on themselves, and of treason against the 
hopes of the world. ‘To yourself, as the faithful advocate 
of the Union, [ tender the offering of my high esteem and 
respect.”’ 


| “ MONTICELLO, January 22, 1821. 
| . * a * * * * * * * 


‘Our anxieties in this quarter are all concentrated in the 


|| question, what does the Holy Alliance in and out of Con 


gress mean to do with us on the Missouri question? And 
this, by-the-by, is but the name of the case, it is only the 
John Doe or Richard Roe of the ejectment. The real ques 
| tion, as seen in the States afflicted with this unfortunate 
population, is, are our slaves to be presented with freedom 
anda dagger? For if Congress has the power to regulate the 
conditions of the inhabitants of the States within the States, 
it will be but another exercise of that power to deciare that 


|| all shall be free. Are we then to see again Athenian and 


| Lacedemonian confederacies? ‘To wage another Pelopon 

| nesian war to settle the ascendency between them? Or 
is this the tocsin of merely a servile war? That remains 
| to be seen; but not, I hope, by you or me. Surely, they 
| will parley awhile and give us time to get out of the way. 
| What a Bedlamite is man? But let us turn from our own 


| uneasiness to the miseries of our southern friends. Bolivar 
| and Morillo, it seems, have come to the parley, with dispo- 
| sitions at length to stop the useless effusion of human blood 
| in that quarter. I feared from the beginning,that these people 
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were not yet sufficiently enlightened for self-government; 
and that after wading through blood and slaughter, they 
would end in military tyrannies, more or less numerous. 
Yet us they wished to try the experiment, I wished them 
success in it; they have now tried it, and will possibly find 
that their safest road will be an accommodation with the 
mother country, which shall hold them together by the 
single link of the same chief magistrate, leaving to him 
power enough to keep them in peace with one another, and 
to themselves the essential power of self-government and 


self-improvement, until they shall be sufficiently trained by | 


education and habits of freedom, to walk safely by them- | 
Representative government, native functionaries, | 


selves, 
a qualified negative on their laws, with a previous security 
by compact for freedoiwn of commerce, freedom of the press, 
habeas corpus, and trial by jury, would make a good begin- 
ning. ‘This last would be the school in which their people 
might begin to learn the exercise of civic duties as well as 
rights. For freedom of religion they are not yct prepared. 
‘The scales of bigotry have not sufficiently fallen from their 
eyes to accept it for themselves individually, much less to 
trust others with it. But that will come in time,as well as 
a general ripeness to break entirely trom the parent stem. 
You see, my dear sir, how easily we prescribe for others 
a cure for their difficulties, while we cannot cure our Own. 
We must leave both, I believe, to Heaven, and wrap our- 
selves up in the mantle of resignation, and of that friendship 
of which T tender to you the most sincere assurances.” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I ask the Clerk also 
to read, in this connection, an article in reference 
to the same subject. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

** President Monroe drew up a draft of a veto message 
which he intended to send into Congress, in 1820, upon its 


| 
| 
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When he returned here in January, 1821, he found 


Congress in deep apprehension and alarm, and | 


the most patriotic men full of fear and horror. | 


Even the great Lowndes himself, with a heart full 


_ of love for his country, had surrendered the strug- 


passing a law prohibiting slavery in the territory north of |) 


J6° 30/, as a condition precedent upon which Missouri was 
io be admitted into the Union as a slave State. From that 
message, which yet exists in Mr. Monroe’s handwriting, 
the following extract is made : 


‘**'The purposed restriction of Territories which are to be | 
admitted into the Union, if net in direct violation of the | 


Constitution, is repugnant to its principles, since it is in- 
tended to produce an effect on the future policy of the new 
States, operating equally upon, and in regard to, the original 
Siates, injuring those affected by it in an interest protected 
from such injury by the Constitution, without benefiting 
any State in the Union.’ 


** As a matter of policy, which was afterward proved to | 


be mistaken, Mr. Monroe waived his constitutional objec- 
tions, and signed the bill. His message above quoted shows 
his opinion of the Republican creed. The following letter 
from Mr. Madison shows why the celebrated ordinance of 
1787, in regard to slavery in the Northwest Territory, was 
passed : 

‘<*T have observed, as yet, in none of the views taken of 


the ordinance of 1787, interdicting slavery northwest of the | 


Ohio, an allusion to the circumstance that when it passed | 


the Congress had no authority to prohibit the importation 
of slaves from abroad; that aj] the States had, and some 
were, in the full exercise of the right to import them ; and, 
consequently, that there was no mode in which Congress 
could check the evil but the indirect one of narrowing the 
space open for the reception of slaves. 

‘** Had a Federal authority then existed to prohibit, di- 
rectly and totally, the importation from abroad, can it be 
doubted that it would have been exerted, and that a regu- 
lation haying merely the effect of preventing the interior 
disposition of slaves actually in the United States, and cre- 
ating a distinction among the States in the degrees of their 
sovereignty, would not have been adopted, or, perhaps, 
thought of. 

‘<*T find the idea is fast spreading that the zeal with 
which the extension [so called} of slavery is opposed, has, 


with the coalesced leaders, an object very different from | 


the welfare of slaves, or a check to their increase, and that 
the real object is, as you intimated, to form a new state of 
parties founded on iocal instead of political distinctions.’ 
Letter of James Madison to President Monroe, dated Mont- 
pelier, February 20, 1820.” 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
tlemen, the House, and the country, to bear in 
mind distinctly, that here are authorities of the 
fullest and amplest character against the constitu- 
tionality of the Missouri line. It is from men of 


I wish you, gen- | 


the very highest character—men personally ac- | 


quainted with the earliest days of the Constitu- | 


tion; and they all testify to the same conclusion. 
Nor is thatall. Mr. Jefferson’s name is used; 
Mr. Madison’s name is used; Mr. Clay’s name 
is used, everywhere, in certain sections of the 
Union, as evidence of a deep-seated hostility to 
slavery; and here are those distinguished men rec- 


ognizing the solemn obligation of the compact, | 


and looking upon the Missouri question with ap- 
prehension and alarm. Mr. Jefferson says that 
when the Missouri question broke out, it struck 
upon his ear like a fire-bell in the night, and that 
it filled him with terror and alarm; Mr. Madison 
says noting, in his reminiscences of that day, 
justifying that action; Mr. Monroe himself had 
prepared a message vetoing the bill; and Mr. 
Clay resisted the Missouri restriction with all his 
great resources. 

And be it remembered, furthermore, that the 
starting, and the agitation of this question, was 
from the North; not in a spirit of urbanity and 
affection, but as a question of power, pushed to 
the very extreme, eal to the dissolution of the 


| 


gle in despair. 


fered for the adjustment of this matter, and ulti- 
mately succeeded, at the expense of the Constitu- 
tion, in preserving peace. I say at the expense of 
the Constitution; for, according to the clearest and 
highest evidence, not only of these men whom I 
have quoted, but of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Dred Scott decision, the act 
was an usurpation of power, unwarranted by the 
Constitution, and destructive to the equal rights 
of the country. 

Mr. KILGORE. Will the gentleman permit 
me to ask him, if Congress has power, ides the 
Constitution, to restrict or limit the introduction 
of slavery into the Territories, would not that 
necessarily include a power to prohibit it? Then, 
what disposition will the gentleman make of the 
act of 1804, organizing the Territory of Orleans, 
approved by Mr. Jefferson ? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I understand that. 
Mr. Madison explains it. He says, moreover, 
that the ordinance of 1787, which had not the 
slightest warrant in the Articles of Confederation, 
was introduced for the purpose of restricting or 
narrowing the space to which slaves could be 


| carried, and thus to diminish the inducements to 


import them. It was the intention of the Consti- 


| tuuion to confine the foreign importation of slaves 


| swered my question. 


| is reconcilable. 


to the States then existing. 
Mr. KILGORE. The gentleman has not an- 
} I asked the gentleman to 
reconcile the approval of Mr. Jefferson of that bill 
to the position which he now represents Mr. Jef- 
ferson to have held upon the question. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


chase; and the right to import slaves was con 


| to the States existing at the adoption of the Con- 


stitution, and, by necessary implication, the power 


| of restraining importations into other States or 


| Union. 


Union itself. Hear Mr. Clay upon the subject. |) 


Territories was yielded to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I will not undertake to deal with that question 
now; when it comes up properly, I will be pre- 
vared to meet the gentleman. Suffice it to say, 
iere is the authority you so frequently invoke— 
Madison, Jefferson, and Monroe—and they were 
against this invasion of the Constitution in the 
adoption of the Missouri line. 

But, str, that is not all. WhatI want the coun- 
try to understand, what I want their attention 
particularly called to, is the fact that this great 
question which shook the Union to its founda- 
tion, originated at the North—originated there in 
no patriotic or humane purpose, but from a lust 
of power. Mr. King, the great leader in this 
question, broadly stated that to be the doctrine. 
It was a question of power, which should over- 
ride all otherinterests and all other considerations. 


|| It is that point I wish the country to understand. 


The encroachments of the slave power have been 
so often and so unjustly denounced, that I want 
the country to remember that this great first move- 
ment, disturbing the equipose of the Constitution, 
was from the North, and was a question of power; 
that it was pressed almost to a disruption of the 
Proclaim it, then, in all the highways 
and byways of the country, that the first great 
agitation of this question arose from a lust of 
power by the North, and was pressed to the last 
extreme, and, at last, the Union was only rescued 
from the impending peril by the extraordinary 
exertions of Henry Clay. 

Well, the question passed; and having passed, 
let me now call your attention, if you please, to 
the great sacrifices made by the South on that oc- 
casion. It was one of the highest evidences of 


' love of the Union that is furnished in the history 


of the Government. While the South strongl 

resisted this Missouri line, so long as they couid; 
while they had firm and profound convictions of its 
injustice, as well as of its unconstitutionality, yet, 
in the last extremity, when all seemed to be lost, 
the South, in thaygspirit of fraternal love which 
laid the foundations of the Constitution, yielded 
their objections to this demand of power, sur- 
rendered their views of interest, agreed to the de- 
molition of the Constitution, in that particular, 


I have no doubt it | 
Louisiana was acquired by pur. 
ined | 


It was at such a time as that, and | 
| under such circumstances, that Mr. Clay inter- | 
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and assented that the line of 36° 30’ might be re- 
garded as one of the compromises of the Union. 

Sir, the history of that transaction proves, in 
the southern heart, the highest veneration and de- 
votion to the Union. The North eared not. They 
meant to have their pound of flesh. They meant 
to have a limitation placed on the expansion of 
slavery, at whatever peril. At last, in the ex- 
igency of the moment, the South permitted this 
violation of thetr rights. 

I say, then, that instead of assailing the South 
as being hostile to the Union, the history of that 
transaction presents the South in a high moral 
light of glorious and beautiful devotion to the 
finest fabric of government that was ever raised 
by the inspiration of mortal men. I stand up here 


| before the country and say that the history of that 


transaction is the highest compliment to our patri- 
otic devotion to the Union that is furnished in our 
immortal and eventful history. We went for the 
measure for the sake of peace. We went for it 
against our convictions. We went for it against 
our interests. We did it all for the sake of the 
Union. Even Mr. Monroe, that good and just 
man, after he had prepared his veto, when the 
measure passed both Sieiihen: cain the inspiring 
exertions of Henry Clay, yielded his convictions, 
and laid down his sense of duty and of right on 
the altar of hiscountry. And, great God! is the 
South to be arraigned at the bar of public opinion 
on the charge that it is incendiary in its character 


‘and hostile to this holy ark of our covenant? But, 
| fellow-citizens, was the anti-slavery power satis- 


fied with that invasion of the Constitution? No, 


| sir; the work was not yet finished; the power was 


_ not yet completely theirs. 


Agitation continued; 
memorials poured in on Congress day after day 
and year after year. Finally, in 1835, a profound 
agitation again shook the Union to its center. 

I mention this fact, because it is very common 
for gentlemen to say that this measure gave us 
peace and settled the controversies of the country. 
Sir, itis not so. It was but the beginning of ag- 
gression. It was one of the steps of successful 
outrage upon the South and upon the Constitu- 


| tion, and it inspired to renewed exertion. I could 
| go minutely into the history of that day, and es- 


tablish beyond a perad venture what I have stated, 
but I will refer to one single matter, as illustra- 
tive of the general accuracy of the position that 
I take. 

In 1835, notwithstanding the great concession 
which had been made by the South, she again 
became the theme of every species of northern 
vituperation and detraction. hough the South 


| had conceded so much, she gained no favor. The 
| thing was agitated still; and the cry still was, 


there shall be agitation, until the Union again be- 


| came profoundly agitated 


} 


** From turret to foundation-stone.’’ 


I refer to but one single piece of testimony, and 
that is pregnant and full; and it will establish be- 
yond a question the fact that I maintain. 

Such was the intensity of agitation, such the 
Erorrene excitement in the public mind, that old 
“aneuil Hall again echoed with the voices of patri- 
otic devotion to the Union. In 1835, fifteen years 
after the Missouri agitation, Harrison Gray Otis, 
aclarum et venerabile nomen, (I will say also,) ap- 
peared in Faneuil Hall, and there addressed an 
assembly of his fellow-citizens on the subject. I 
ask attention to the extract which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The following was read from the Clerk’s desk: 

“The meeting of 1835 was at the dawning of the modern 
fearful abolition movement, and just as adroit politicians 


begaw to use it for political purposes. In his speech at 
this meeting, Harrison Gray Otis pointed out the evi- 


| dent direetion of this abolition movement towards a po- 


litical association, and its tendency to bear directly one 
the ballot-box and infiuence the elections. His words are 


| striking: 


| 


*< «Already we know that the member of Congress elect 
for this district was interrogated upon his intended course 
respecting slavery in the District of Columbia, and with an 
independence which, apart from his other merit, evinces 
his qualifications for his place, he refused to pledge himself, 
and reserved the right to act as his judgment might dictate 
when obliged to act. And can you doubt, fellow-citizens, 
that these associations will act together for political pur- 
poses? Is it in human nature for such combinations to for- 
bear? If, then, their numbers should be augmented, and 
the success they anticipate realized in making :proselytes, 
how soon might you see a majority in Congress returned 
under the influence of the associations? And how long 
afterwards would this Union last?’ 

‘¢ The veteran speaker went on todeprecate the tendency 
of these associations. ‘Some,’ he remarked, ‘alreaily 
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maintain that the duties of religion and morality transcend 
those which result from constitutions and treaties ;’ and in 
exposing and denouncing the very doctrine now known as 
the higher law, he declared that ‘no man can vindicate a 








breach of the Constitution by setting up the standard of a | 


different law for his own government.’ In support of this, 
he brought to bear that eloquence which was heard, by 
political friend and opponent, with such delight. ; 
was for the maintenance of the Federal compact; for a 


manifestation of the spirit in which it was made ; and as | 
violations of this spirit, he held up the words then freely | 
Almost all the epithets of vitu- | 


used against slaveholders. 
peration which the language affords, he said, ‘ have been 
applied to the slavcholders and their principles—to the prin- 
ciples of Washington and Jefferson and Madison and the 
Rutledges and Pinckneys, and the thousands of other great 
and estimabl: persons who have held or yet hold slaves.’ 
He pointed to the portraits of Hancock and Washington, 
which hung in the hall, and said: 

‘«<J.et us imagine an interview between them, in the com- 
pany of friends, just after one had signed the commission 
tor the other—and-in ruminating on the lights and shadows 


of futurity, Hancock should have said, ** | congratulate my | 


country on the choice she has made, and I foresee that the 
laurels you gained in the field of Braddock’s defeat will be 
twined by those which will be earned by you in the war of 
Independence ; yet such are the prejudices in my part of the 
Union against slavery, that although your name and ser- 
vices may screen you from opprobrium during your life, 


your countrymen, when the willows weep over your tomb, | 


will be branded by mine as men-stealers and murderers, 
and the stain of it consequently annexed to your memory.”’ 
Would not such a prophecy have been imputed to a brain 
disturbed by public cares, and its accomplishment regarded 
as a mere chimera? 

«‘Such was the patriotic sentiment which the Boston of 
1835 applauded. Mr. Otis accurately delineated the poison- 
ous castof the seed which the Abolitionists were then sow- 
ing, and which, to-day, ha; sprung up into a fruittul crop 
of treason and murder. Shame that public meetings held 
here should justify a slave revolt! Shame that clergymen 
should so far forget what is due to fidelity to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, under which they enjoy the priceless 
boon of security, as to pronounce from their desks with 
respectthe name of acriminal who wantonly violated them, 
and who, if he could, would have desolated Virginia with 
fire and sword !”? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Is it not a shame 
that such should be the fact? I have had this 
extract read for the purpose of letting the House 


understand that at that day, fifteen years after the | 
Missouri compromise, the country, instead of | 


having peace, was deeply agitated; and Faneuil 
Hall had again to speak.out in favor of the Union 
and the country. It was on that occasion, at a 
time when we are told all over the country that 


this great measure brought healing on its wings, | 


that the people of Boston again assembled in the 
name of patriotism, and that their great man of 
that day addressed them in the language I have 
had read. And yet, my countrymen, yet, Mr. 
Clerk, and gentlemen of the House, even after the 
sacrifice that had been exacted from us by tlie 
Missouri compromise, we were, at that early day, 
the common theme of vituperation. And the 
memory of Washington himself was not even 
spared. Every epithet that could be invented 


was then applied to us, according#to this unmis- || 


takable testimony. 
Well, sir, this was in the year 1835. Boston 


then spoke. Boston poured out her strains of || 
patriotic eloquence in behalf of the Union and the | 


country. Did itbring us peace? Did it allay the 
heart-burnings that existed? No, no, the agita- 


tion—I want gentlemen to understand—continued | 


still, notwithstanding this attempt to allay it. It 
continued until the Twenty-Sixth Congress, when 
the Halls of Congress, in both Houses, were over- 
whelmed with petitions on the subject of slavery. 


Mr. MAYNARD. Will the gentleman yield | 


for the purpose of taking a vote for Speaker? 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Oh, no, my dear 
sir. I want to finish, and I desire to go on now, 
to prevent the mischief that may result from a 
vote. 


continued, memorials poured into both Houses of | 


Congress, until Mr. Adams himself, on one occa- 

sion, presented a petition praying for a dissolution 
the Cnion. 

r. McCLERNAND. I hope the gentleman 

will not continue his remarks until order is re- 


stored in the Hall, so that gentlemen can hear what 
he is saying. 


Mr. 


the courtes 
be extended to me. 
tohearme. Ifthere are some gentlemen here who 
do not care to hear me, there are others who do 
desire to hear what I have to say. 
on! we want to hear you.”’]_ Isay that a petition 
was presented by John Quiney Adams, ex-Pres- 


ident of the United States, and a member of Con- | 
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His plea | 


I am obliged to you. I say, this agitation | 


MITH, of Virginia. I should hope, | 
when I have extended so much courtesy to others, | 
of hearing what I have to say would | 
course, I desire gentlemen | 


(Cries of “Go | 





gress from the State of Massachusetts, asking for 
a dissolution of the Union. You all know, at 
least all of us who are familiar with the history 
of that day, know the deep and profound excite- || 
ment which immediately occurred. A motion 
was made bearing directly upon him, and one of 
the most remarkable political controversies upon | 
the floor of the House of Representatives that 
perhaps ever existed in any legislative body was 
the consequence and the result. Sir, there was a 
strong disposition to deal harshly with the old gen- | 
tleman—to impeach him, to drive him from the 
Hall; but he made a glorious fight of it; he stood 
here and battled before the assembled wisdom of || 
the country, with a perseverance and power that 
I, at least, have never seen surpassed. 
I was here then, not as a member, but as ‘‘a 
looker on in Vienna;’’ and, sir, his successful 
vindication of himself, so far as it was a success, 
was founded upon his eminentability and in that 
respect which we all insensibly feel for distin- 
guished services and venerable age. I will not 
go into the peculiar circumstances of that day. 
Suffice it to say that there was an adjustment of the 
question and it passed quietly from the considera- 
tion of the House, it being understood—at least, I 
' so understood at the time, and perhaps there may 
be some evidence of it—that he would not longer 
offend the feelings of the South by the presenta- 
tion of offensive memorials. I mention this be- 
cause I desire to have it understood that it was 
in consequence of the agitation and of the multi- 
plication of these memorials at that day that the 
celebrated 21st rule was established. That rule |} 
was established for the purpose of securing re- 
pose and giving us peace. Every day a memo- 
rial was presented, and every day an inflamma- 
tory speech was made; and the 21st rule was 
introduced for the purpose of putting down this 
agitation, Who resisted it? Not the South. No, 
| the South desired to end the agitation and to have 
peace and repose; but it interfered with the anti- 
slavery sentiment of the country. The North 
wanted memorial after memorial to be poured in 
here, and every memorial to be followed by an 
inflammatory speech at the expense of the re- 
| pose, the peace, and the quiet of the country. 
That was the origin, that the history of the 
| 2ist rule; but instead of bringing us peace, it 
was anew ‘apple of discord”’ to the country. 
The sacred right of petition was said to be in- || 
| vaded. It was in vain that gentlemen upon this 
side of the House said, ‘* Why, gentlemen, your 
| memorials bearing upon a subject not within the 
scope of our constitutional powers, ought not, of 
course, to be received. What is the use of our 
Constitution, what the use of the limitation on 
| our powers if the time of the House is to be occu- 
pied, and its business and duties are to be inter- 
| fered with by the introduction of matters foreign 
°°? It was in vain that Mr. Wise, 


to our functions? 
then a member of the House, introduced this pre- 
cedent to which I call attention, and which I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 


‘¢Mr. Wise said he wished to read from the Journals of 
1800 an authority which he thought would settle the minds 
of the members of this House, and stop the debate. He 
would call the particular attention of gentlemen represent- | 
ing the non-slaveholding States to the action of the fathers 
of the Constitution on this very question. He would read 
from the Journals of the Fifth and Sixth Congresses, from 
1797 to 1801: 

*¢¢ Upon the 2d of January, 1800, Mr. Watt, of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented a petition trom Absalom Jones and others, 
people of color and freemen, within the city and suburbs of 
| Philadelphia, “ complaining thatthe stave trade to the coast 
of Guinea is carried on in a clandestine manner from the 
United States; that freemen of color are seized, fettered, 
and sold as slaves, in various parts of the country ; that the 
law not long since enacted by Congress, called the fugitive 
bill, is, in its execution, attended with circumstances pecu 
liarly hard and distressing; and stating further, that, although 
they dg not ask for the immediate emancipation of all who 
are now in unconditional bondage in these States, they 
humbly desire that Congress may exertevery mean in their 
power to undo the heavy burden,”’’ &e. 

“ Mark (said Mr. W.) the humility of this petition; it is 
far less objectionable than the abolition petitions of the 
present day. ‘They humbly desire that Congress may | 
exert every mean in their power to undo the heavy burdens, 
and prepare the way for the oppressed to go free, that every 
yoke may be broken.’ | 

‘‘[ ask attention (continued Mr. W.) to the proceeding i 

1} 





on this petition : 
«“¢ A motion was made and seconded that the House do | 
come to the following resolution, to wit: 
‘** Resolved, That so much of the petition as relates to || 
the laws of the United States respecting the slave trade 


the laws respecting fugitives from justice and persons escap- 
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| imous vote in the year 1800. 
dication of our position is such a one as cannot 


| genderec 
| power tothe Federal Government over the subject 


from the United States to any foreign place or country, and || 
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ing from the service of their masters, be referred to the com- 


mittee appointed, on the 12th day of December last, to in- 


quire whether any, and if any, what alterations ought to 


be made in the law entitled “ Anact po promibit the carrying 
on the slave trade from the United States to any foreiga 
place or country.” 

***And, debate arising thereupon, an adjournment was 
called for.’ 7 

** Thus far (continued Mr, W.) on the 2d of January, 1500. 
Then they adjoumed. On the next day ‘the House re 
sumed the consideration of the motion, depending yester 
day, for the reference of certain parts of the petition of 
Absalom Jones and others ; whereupon, a motion was made 
(by a gentleman of the North, although that does not ap 


| pear on the Journals, yet I have a history of the whole 


matter) to amend the same by adding, * and that parts of 
the said petition which invite Congress to legislate upon a 
subject trom which the General Government is precluded 
by the Constitution, have a tendency to create disquietand 
yealousy, and ought therefore to receive no encouragement 
or countenance from this House.”?’” 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Mr. Clerk, I have 


; read this authority for the pe ae of showing 


that the position | have stated was vindicated bya 
precedent, The whole House of Representatives, 


| in the year 1800, with a single exception, voted to 


exclude that memorial, upon the ground that it 
embraced subjects not within the constitutional 
scope of the powers of this House. ‘That single 
exception was George Thatcher. I know not 
where he was from, but I have no doubt he was 
from ‘*down East.’’ There were eighty-five 
affirmative votes to one negative. And how did 


Mr. Adams, that grave, venerable, intellectual 


gentleman, meet it? 


“Mr. ADAMS. 
mouse.”’ 


And the mountain was delivered of his 


That is the way in which that able man met 
a precedent in 1800, covering the very pomt in 
discussion between these gentlemen. I want the 
House to understand the ground upon which we 
sustained the propricty of the 2lst rule, and also 
the ground upon waich that rule was opposed. 
The Opposition sought to introduce into the con. 
sideration of the subject matter outside of the Con- 
stitution, whilst we adhered to the matter and 


| obligations of the Constitution. We showed that 


a was right by the deliberate action of 
the House of Representatives, by an almost unan- 
I hold that that vin- 


be met by an answer. Brt, sir, agitation con- 


| tinued, and it brought forth some of the most ex- 


traordinary doctrines ever enunciated in this Hall. 
I call attention to these doctrines because it will 
be pereeived that in them we find a key to much 
of the subsequent agitation in which the country 
has been involved. , 

Mr. Adams himself, in that celebrated debate, 


| enunciated the doctrine that, if a servile insurrec- 


tion should be gotten up in the slave States, that 
if b ~ ossibility a servile war could be en- 
, then the Federal ConStitution could give 


of slavery; that then the Federal Government 
would have the right to put an end to the institu- 
tion of slavery. I want the country to understand 
this extraordinary doctrine, because it is the un- 


| hesitating avowal, by an eminent man, of the most 


dangerous doctrine, which has been observed and 
respected by others, and of which the foray of 
John Brown is but an illustration. I want the 


| country to know that the object of many in this 
| country is to ex¢itea servile insurrection, in ordér 


that they may call upon the Federal Government 
to suppress it, and in that way to acquire a con- 


| stitutional power over the existence of the insti- 


tution of slavery. Such was the doctrine of Mr. 
Adams. On the 9th of June, 1841, Mr. Ingersoll, 


| commenting on what Mr. Adams had said, said: 


“Mr. I, went on to express his astonishment and horror 
at what had fallen from the gentleman from Massachusetts 
- Adams} the other day when speaking on this subject. 

ie understood the gentleman as stiying that, in the event 
of a servile war breaking out in the South, there would be 
an end of the Constitution. He would be glad to know 


| whether he (Mr. I.) had understood him. 


“Mr. Apams rose and said: If the gentleman wished htm 


| to repeat what he had said, he had no nesitation in saving 


that be had snid no such thing as that, in thitt event, there 


|} would be an end of the Constitution of the United States. 
| What he had said was, that in the event of a servile war, 


his own cpinion would be thqtif the free portion of the 
people of this Union were cailed upon to support the insti 


| tutions of the South by suppressing the slaves,and a servile 


war in consequence of it, in that case he would not say 


|| that Congress had no right to interfere with the institutions 


of the South; that the very fact perhaps, of the free por 

tien of this Union being called to sacrifice their blood and 
their treasure for the purpose of suppressing war in a casé 
in which a most distinguished routhern man, the atithor of 
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the Declaration of Independence, had declared that in that 
event the Almighty bad no attribute that sided with the 
master—he would say that if the free portion of this Union 
were called upon to expend their blood and their treasure 
to support that cause which had the curse and the displeas- 
ure of the Almighty upon it, he would say that this same 
Congress would sanction an expenditure of blood and treas- 
ure, for that cause itself would come within the constitu 
tional action of Congress, and that there would be no longer 
any pretension that Congress had not the right to interfere 
with the institutions of the South, inasmuch as the very 
fact of the peopie of afree portion of the Union marching 
to the support of the masters would be an interference with 
those institutions ; and that, in the event of a war the re 
sult of which no man could tell, the treaty-making power 
would become to be equivalent to universal emancipation. 
This was what be had then said, and he would add to it 
now, that, in his opinion, if the decision of this House, 
taken two days ago, should be reversed, and a rule estab 
lished that the House would recive no petition on this sub 
ject,the people of the North would be ipso facto absolved 
from al} obligation to obey any call from Congress. If the 
petitions were refused, then no call could be made upon 
them. If the free people of the North have nothing to do 
with the South, then they should not be called upon to sup- 
port the South.’ 


Mr. Ingersoll interrupted Mr. Adams with the 
expression of the deep indignation of his soul at 
the utterance of such a doctrine; that in case of a 
servile insurrection the Federal Government would 


have the constitutional right, under the treaty- | 
making power, to abolish slavery if called upon | 


to comply with the obligations of the Constitu- 
tion, which required it to exercise its giant strength 
for the repression of invasion, and the suppres- 
sion of domestic violence. Mr. Adams reiterated 
that doctrine, so that it was not a hurried opinion, 
but a deliberate judgment. 
herence to that doctrine, which every man, it seems 
to me, ought to pronounce atrocious. ; 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. If the gentleman 
will yield to me, I will move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I do not yield. I 
repeat that Mr. Adams restated his doctrine. He 
again affirmed that in case of a servile war the 
Federal Government would have jurisdiction over 
the subject of slavery within the States, that it 
would have the right, under the treaty-making 
power, to put an end to the insutution of slavery. 
Sir, that doctrine of course cannot fall like water 
—- the sands, It fructified. It was repeatedly 


He repeated his ad- | 


adverted to by a distinguished member from the | 


State of Ohio. One of the members from Ohio 
|Mr. Cox] the other day referred to the language 
of one of the former members from that State to 
whom I refer. I allude to the extractofa opten 
made in this House by Mr. Giddings. Said Mr. 
Giddings: 

Sir, | would intimidate no one; but I tell you there is 
a spirit in the North which will set at defiance all the low 
and unworthy machinations of this Executive, and of the 
minions of its power. When the contest shall come ; when 
the thunder shall roll and the lightning flash; when the 
slaves shall rise in the South; when, in imitation of the 
Cuban bondmen, the southern slaves of the South shall 
feel that they are men; when they feel the stirring emo- 
tions of immortality, and recognize the stirring truth that 
they are men, and entitled to the rights which God has be- 
stowed upon them; when the slaves shall feel that, and 


“The Clerk read the following letter to Mr. 


Colton: 


ASHLAND, September 2, 1843. 
My pear Str: Allow me to suggest a subject for one of 


| your tracts, which, treated in your popular and condensed 


way, I think would be attended with greatand good effect. 
I mean Abolition. 

It is manifest that the ultras of that party are extremely 
mischievous, and are hurrying on the country to fearful con- 
sequences. They are not to be conciliated by the Whigs. 
Engrossed with a single idea, they care for nothing else. 
‘They would see the administration of the Government pre- 
cipitate the nation into absolute ruin before they would lend 
a helping hand to arrest its career. 


They treat worst, and || 


denounce most, those whotreat them best, who so faragree |} 


with them as to admit slavery to be an evil. Witness their 
conduct towards Mr. Briggs and Mr. Adaims in Massachu- 
setts, and towards me. 

{ will give you an outline of the manner in which I 
would handle it: Show the origin of slavery. Trace its 
introduction to the British Government. 
disposed of by the Federal Constitution ; that it is left ex- 


clusively to the States, except in regard to fugitives, direct 


taxes, and representation. Show that the agitation of the 


question in the free States will first destroy all harmony, | 


and finally lead to disunion—perpetual war—the extinction 
of the African race—ultimate military despotisin. 
But the great aim and object of your tract should be to 


| arouse the laboring classes in the free States against aboli- 


tion. 
lition. 


Depict the consequences to them of immediate abo- 
The slaves, being free, would be dispersed through- 


| out the Union; they would enter into competition with the | 


free laborer—with the American, the Irish, the German— 


| reduce his wages, be confounded with him, and affect his 


moral and social standing. And,as the ultras go both for 


abolition and amalgamation, show that their object is to || 


unite in marriage the laboring white man and the laboring 
black woman, to reduce the white laboring man to the de- 


| spised and degraded condition of the black man. 


kind of a treat. 


I would show their opposition to colonization. Show its 
humane, religious, and patriotic aim. 


Show how itis |! 


That they are to || 
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separate those whom God has separated. Why do the Abo- || 


litionists Oppose colonization ? 
together the two races, in violation of God’s will, and to 
keepthe blacks here, that they may interfere with, degrade, 
and debase the laboring whites. Show that the British 
Government is so codperating with the Abolitionists forthe 
purpose of dissolving the Union, &c. You can make a pow- 
erful article, that will be felt in every extremity of the 
Union. Lam perfectly satisfied it will do great good. Let 
me hear from you on this subject. 
HENRY CLAY. 

During the reading of the letter, Mr. Smiru 
availed himself of the opportunity to take a glass 
of egg-nogg. 

Mr. BURNETT. [rise to a question of priv- 
ilege. I desire to know whether this is a private 
treat or not. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I move that the 
House adjourn, that we all may take the same 
{[Laughter.] 

The CLERK. The Clerk would say to the 


| gentleman frankly, that he does not feel author- 


when masters shall turn pale and tremble, when their dwell- | 


ings shall smoke, and dismay sit on each countenance, 
then, sir, I do not say ‘ we will laugh at yourcalamity, and 
mock when your fear cometh ;’ but I do say, when that time 
shall come, the lovers of our race will stand forth and exert 
the legitimate powers of this Government for freedom. We 


shall then have constitutional power to act for the good of | 


our country, and do justice to the slave. Then will we 
strike oif the shackles from the limbs of the slaves. That 
will be a period when this Government will have power to 


act between slavery and freedom, and when it can make | 


peace by giving freedom to the slaves. And let me tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, that that time hastens. It is rolling forward. 
The President is exerting a power that will hasten it, 
though not intended by him. I hail it as I do the appreach- 
ing dawn of that political and moral millennium which I 
ara well assured will dawn upon the world.”’ 


Here, then, you see that in the Thirty-Third 


or Thirty-Fourth Congress, a member upon this 
floor dared to utter this atrocious sentiment. Yes, 
sir, the period is hastening on when the horrors 
of civil war will be abroad upon the face of the 
land. The incendiary torch is to illumine our 
land; murder and rapine are to run in riot over 
the sunny, glorious South. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Will the gentle- 
man give way to a motion to adjourn? 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. f will very 
But, sir, though this 21st rule was re ealed 
the lead of John Minor Botts and Kenneth Ray- 
nor, of North Carolina, yet it brought no peace; 
gave us no quiet, Agitation still continued; and 


soon. 


again 1 must introduce to the attention of this | [cries of “* Vote!” “ Vote! 


ouse, Henry Clay, of Ashland, Kentucky. 


, under | 


ized to decide the question he has raised, but will 


refer it to the decision of the House, if he insists || 


upon it. [Renewed laughter.] 
Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
man from Virginia yield to me to make a motion? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Inamoment. ‘The 


| House will bear me witness that I was very willing 


for an adjournment, out of reverence to ‘* the day 
we cclebrate;’’ [great laughter;]} but, sir, the party 
which regards the Sabbath as an innovation upon 
popular liberty, and repudiates it as a social ar- 


|, rangement, was not willing to manifest its rever- 


ence for the birth-day of the Saviour of the world, 
and hence they refused an adjournn.nt at the 
commencement of the day’s session. Now, sir, 
ina Christian and reverential spirit, having per- 
formed a labor of love in endeavoring, however 


| feebly, to enlighten the darkened understanding 


of that side of the House, I am willing to give 
way for a motion to adjourn. (Cries of ‘* No!” 
‘“No!’’ from the Republican ne) Ifit be the 
pleasure of the House to adjourn, I wi 
cheerfully. (Cries of **Go on!’’} 
resume in the morning. 


Mr. McKNIGHT. Before the gentleman yields, 


3ut I must 


| I wish to ask him a question in reference to the 


letter last read. I did not exactly understand it. 
Do I understand the gentleman to say that «Mr. 
Clay looked upon slavery as an evil? Was that 
the a of the letter? 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Ask your question 


| to-morrow. 


Mr. BURNETT. I desire to say to the gen- 
tlemen upon the other side of the House, that I 
care nothing, personally, about an adjournment; 
but I think it is due to the boys upon this floor, 


_ and to the employés of this House, that we should 


| adjourn. 


If there was any chance of electing a 


Speaker, I should be willing to have a vote taken; 
’ ; 
] but there is not, and 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 


Will the gentle- | 


To keep and amalgamate | 


| yield very || 


December 26, 


1 demand the yeas and 








Mr. CONKLING. 
nays. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If there is to be 
any fuss about the matter I wil] go on. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Pennsylvania. With due 
courtesy to the gentleman from Virginia, | would 
suggest that we all would be accommodated if the 
House would consent to a motion that he should 
publish the rest of his speech. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. No, sir; that will 
notdo. I never make printed speeches; I speak 
them. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. 
man yield to me? . 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I will for a motion 
to adjourn. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I desire the House 
to adjourn now. As was said or Saturday last, 
even the negroes have one week of holiday and 
recreation at Christmas; and I desire to know of 
those humanitarians here—{laughter]—those gen- 
tlemen who represent the philanthropists—if they 
desire us to remain here at hard labor; for it is 
awful hard to me. [Roars of laughter.] Will 
they insist upon depriving the employés of the 
House of their holidays? I am in favor of having 
the House adjourn for at least one week. [Laugh- 
ter.] I would like it to adjourn for a time long 
enough to let me go home to Kentucky. [Langh- 
ter.] If there be any chance to organize the 
House, I am in favor of its organization. If there 
be one gentleman here, a man of honor—I want 
it distinctly understood that he must be a man of 
honor—{laughter]—who will say that we can or- 
ganize the House by taking a ballot now, I am 


Will the gentle- 


| in favor of taking that ballot. I have listened with 
| great pleasure to the speech of my friend from 


| Virginia 





Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I must call upon 


| the gentleman from Keytucky to make his motion, 
if he has one to make. 


Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. Well, | move that 


| the House adjourn for one week. 


observed as 


| will hurt. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
as that being received. 


Mr. HOUSTON. 


[ object to such a motion 


This is the day which is 





Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I can only say that 
I cannot consent toany such motion. My speech 
[Laughter.] 
Mr. BURNETT. I understood that my mo- 


| tion to adjourn had been received. 


Mr. BUFFINTON. 
nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk commenced to call the roll. 

Mr. HOUSTON. If the gentleman from Ken- 


I call for the yeas and 


| tucky will withdraw his motion to adjourn, I 


think # probable we may have an understanding 
that no ballot will be taken this evening. Let both 
sides agree to that; and then the gentleman from 
Virginia can proceed with his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object to that 
utterly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. I think the House ought to 
adjourn, and | insist on my motion. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I will submit to 
anything required by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who was kind enough to yield the floor to 
me. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. I want to know 
whether the gentleman from Virginia has yielded 
the floor. I object to the floor being yielded for 
any purpose. [Cries of ‘*Too late id No, sir; 
I have been making the objection all the time. 

Mr. MOORE, of Kentucky. I withdraw any 
motion I have made, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois. 
tion to be clearly understood. 
The CLERK. The Clerk will state that t 
objection comes too late, a response having bee 

made. 

Mr. MORRIS, of Illinvis. I can only say, Mr. 
Clerk, that I hallooed as loud as I could, and as 
often as I could, for two or three minutes; but I 
was not recognized by the Clerk. If the objec- 
tion comes too late, it is not my fault. 

Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I ask whethei 
the unanimous consent of the House will not be 
given to the withdrawal of the motion to adjourn, 
in order that we may go en and hear the rest of 
the speech of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 


I wish my objec- 


‘| ginia! Let that be understood. 
| Mr. BURNETT. I donot intend to withdraw 


wes 


ee ae 


hited. 


» 
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my motion to adjourn; and gentlemen need not || understand thatthe distinguished gentleman from 


make any appeal to me on the subject. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I desire 
The CLERK. The Clerk desires to say to the 
gentleman from Maine, that the gentleman from 
Kentucky refuses to withdraw his motion to ad- 
journ. The Clerk desires to say to the gentleman 
from Illinois, that if he had propounded his ob- 
jection before a response had been made, it would 
have been recognized as in time. The call of the 
roll has been commenced, and a response having 
been made, no motion is in order during the call. 





Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. We might, by | 


unanimous consent—— 
{Cries of ‘* Call the roll!’’] 
Mr. ADRAIN. I would inquire from the gen- 


tleman from Virginia, how much longer he intends | 
to occupy in making his speech? for that will | 


guide my vote on a motion to adjourn. 
** Call the ed 
man that he wis 
his speech. If that be so,1 will vote toadjourn. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 75, nays 123; as follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Green Adams, Adrain, Thomas L. An- 
derson, Avery, Barksdale, Barrett, Bocock, Bonham, Bot- 
eler, Bouligny, Boyce, Brabson, Branch, Bristow, Burch, 
Burnett, Butterfield, John B. Clark, Clopton, Corwin, 
Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Davidson, John G. Davis, 
English, Gartrell, Hamilton, Hardeman, Hill, Hindman, 
Houston, Hughes, Jackson, Jones, Keitt, Kunkel, Lamar, 
Leake, Love, Elbert 8. Martin, Maynard, MeClernand, 
McQueen, McRae, Miles, Millson, Montgomery, Laban T. 
Moore, Sydenham Moore, Nelson, Niblack, Noell, Pendle- 


I understood from the gentle- 


ton, Peyton, Pryor, Pugh, Quarles, Reagan, Reynolds, Riggs, | 
James C. Robinson, Ruffin, Scott, Simms, Singleton, Wil- | 


liam Smith, James A. Stewart, Stout, Taylor, Thomas, 

Underwood, Vance, Winslow, and Wright—75. 
NAYS—Messrs. Charles F. Adams, Aldrich, Allen, Alley, 

William C. Anderson, Ashmore, Babbitt, Beale, Bingham, 


Blair, Blake, Brayton, Briggs, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burn- | 


ham, Carey, Case, Cobb, John Cochrane, Colfax, Conkling, 
Cooper, Covode, Cox, Curtis, Reuben Davis, Dawes, Del- 


ano, Duell, Dunn, Edgerton, Edwards, Elliot, Ely, Ether- | 


idge, Farnsworth, Fenton, Ferry, Foster, Fouke, Frank, 


French, Gilmer, Gooch, Graham, Grow, Gurley, Hale, | 
Hall, J. Morrison Harris, John T. Harris, Haskin, Hatton, || 


Helmick, Hoard, Holinan, Howard, Humphrey, Hutchins, 
irvine, Junkin, Francis W. Kellogg, William Kellogg, Ken- 


yon, Larrabee, DeWitt C. Leach, James M. Leach, Lee, | 
Logan, Longnecker, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mallory, Marston, | 
Charles D. Martin, McKean, McKnight, Moorhead, Morrill, || 
Edward Joy Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Olin, Palmer, Pen- | 


nington, Perry, Porter, Potter, Pottle, Rice, Christopher 
Kobinson, Royce, Schwartz, Scranton, Sherman, William 
N. H.Smith, Somes, Spaulding, Spinner, William Stewart, 
Stokes, Tappan, Thayer, Theaker, Tompkins, Train, Trim- 
ble, Vallandigham, Vandever, Verree, Wade, Waldron, 
Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, 
Israel Washburn, Webster, Wells, Wilson, Windom, 
Woodruff, and Woodson—123. 


During the vote, 
Mr. HILL said he should vote for an adjourn- 


ment on this motion; butif the House did not | 


[Cries of | 


1es three hours more to conclude | 





adjourn he should vote against every other mo- | 


tion to adjourn until Mr. Smirn’s speech was con- | 


cluded. 


Mr. KILGORE stated that he had paired with || 
If he | 


Mr. Epmvunpson who desired to go away. 
had voted at all he should have voted in favor of 
adjournment; and as his friend from Virginia was 


notwithstanding the pair, have voted. 
clined to vote. 


Virginia desires to go on with his remarks. With 
all due consideration for those gentlemen who feel 
inclined to adjourn, I feel it my conscientious duty 
to vote **no.”’ . : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
that I voted in the affirmative. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I think we might come to 
some understanding that would be satisfactory to 
all. I propose that it shall be the agreement upon 
all sides that no vote shall be taken to-day. Thea 
the gentleman from Virginia may go on with his 
S yeech. : 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I object to that. 

Mr. McK NIGHT. Understanding that the 
gentleman from Virginia objects to having his 
audience diminished, I object to that. 

Mr. BOCOCK. Ido not know whether it has 
been announced that my colleague [Mr, CLemens] 
has paired off with the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Asn ey,]and that my colleague [Mr. Epmunpson] 
has paired off with the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Kiteore.} 

The CLERK. It has been so announced. 

Mr. BOCOCK. I have only this additional re- 
mark to make: If they had been here, they would 
have voted in the affirmative, and I am authorized 


Allow me to say, 


| to state that, if either of the gentlemen with whom | 
they are paired are disposed to vote for an ad- 
| journment, they may do so. 


Mr. FOUKE. 


| man from Virginia wishes to continue his remarks 


to-day, [laughter,] I change my vote, and vote 
against an adjournment. 


Mr. HUGHES. 


| motions to adjourn in the negative; but, differing 


| an end. 


Mr. McPHERSON stated that he had paired | 


till Thursday next with Mr. Wuirecey, who had || 


been called home by the sudden illness of a mem- 
ber of his family. 


Mr. PHELPS stated that he had paired with | 


Mr. Srratron. 


Mr. VALLINDIGHAM stated that he thought 
that the House ought to have Mr. Smiru’s speech 


finished before adjournment; and therefore he | 


voted “no.” 

Mr. WEBSTER said: A sense of justice to 
myself impels me to say one word here, so that I 
may be consistent on the record. I have hereto- 
fdre voted for every motion to adjourn, because 
an impression seemed to have prevailed through- 
out the country that Congress would do some- 
thing extremely dangerous and extremcly dele- 
terious to the country. On that view, i have 
always voted ‘tay’? on the motion to adjourn, 
knowing that no d 
House adjourned, [Laughter.] But I now feel 
called upon to vote differently, and for this rea- 
son: I was with my constituents last week, and, 


with my colleague from Maryland, and believing 
that a great deal of mischief may be done, I vote 
Shay 7%? 

ay. 


Mr. HILL. 


I would remark that on a recent 


| occasion, in the most ars ony speech to which I 


have had the pleasure of listening for some time, 


man, that all things must have an end. 


Understanding that the gentle- | 
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I have heretofore voted on | 


contest for the Speakership, it is said, must have | 


It occurs to me that if he had ever been 
present in this House, on an occasion like to-day, 
and heard such a course of debate as has been in- 
dulged in to-day, he would not have hazarded the 
assertion. [Laughter.] 

Now, sir, I move, in the utmost good nature, 
that my friend from Virginia, if he desires it, be 
permitted to continue his remarks to their con- 


clusion, and that this House stands adjourned | 


until that conclusion, [roars of laughter,] with- 
out any vote being taken for Speaker. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 


what reason it is that gentlemen are disposed to | 


treat me in the manner which they are now doing. 
Mr. HILL. I disclaim for myself any unkind- 


ness. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
self, as every gentleman will bear me witness, 
floor. For two days I have yielded the floor to 


every gentleman who has applied to me for it. 
And now, when I have indicated a wish from the 


I have borne my- | 


| with the utmost courtesy to every one on this || 
also averse to desecrating Christmas, he might, | 


He de- | 


beginning to gratify a number of gentlemen who | 


have spoken to me on the subject, by yielding for 


/an adjournment; now that I have got into my 


talking about the condition of the country, they | 


informed me that in their opinion the crisis had 
passed, [laughter,] and that no evil to the countr 
would befall from Congress being in session. { 


| 
' 


| these benches. 


— there is every disposition manifested to 
show me disrespect. 

Mr. HILL. I disclaim it. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I know not why it 

I ask if there has been anything in my con- 
duct to justify it? 

Mr. HOUSTON. It is Christmas time. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. It is Christmas 
time, and I have yielded, time after time and hour 
after hour, for motions to adjourn fot the purpose 
of manifesting the respect due to the day; but 
there is an effort by friend and by foe to empty 
I cannot understand why it is; I 


is. 


| consider it disrespectful to me and not in any re- 


spect becoming gentlemen. Iam notonly willing 


| to adjourn, but I desire it. 


amage could be done after the || 


On motion of Mr. McK NIGH™, the reading 
of the names on the vote to adjourn was disp nsed 
with. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Virginia. I desire to change 


| my vote, and I do it out of courtesy to my dis- 


| 


tinguished colleague, [Mr. Smirn.| Believing 
that he has not been treated with that courtesy 
and respect he has been so willing to extend to 
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others, | change my vote and vote in the affirma- 
live. 

Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I wish to change 
my vote. I think this is a very solemn time. 
[Excessive merriment.] I think the day isa sol- 
emn day, and I would sit here and pass this day 
among the solemnities of this Hall. I vote “no.” 
[Shouts of laughter. ] 

Mr. BRIGGS. I wish to change my vote, for 
the reason given by my colleague, { Mr. Joun 
Cocurane.| I would vote “no,” also, for the 
purpose of affording the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia an opportunity of concluding his 
speech. Or, if the gentleman from Virginia would 
give us some reasonable guaranty as to the prob 
able time he will occupy the floor, I should be 
glad to supulate that he shall continue during the 
holiday week, which, for all practical purposes, 
would answeras well asan adjournment. [Laugh- 
ter. I vote ** no.’’ : 

Mr. COX said he had been desired to announce 
that Mr. Sicxves had paired off. 

The vote was then announced as above recorded, 

Mr. HILL. Ihave a proposition to make now. 
I say, without meaning any disrespect to the dis 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia, that it is use 
less to disguise the fact that gentlemen would not, 
for the best speech that could be made, sit here 
to-day and listen to it. I have listened to much 
he has said, and it is but justice to say that there 
is much information in it. I have heard gentle- 
men say that they intended to read it. 

A Memper. Who said that? 

Mr. HILL. I heard Mr. Corp, of Alabama, 
say he intended to read it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORRIS, of Hlinois. 1 object to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia yielding the floor for any 
purpose whatever. 

Mr. HILL. I have not heard all the gentle- 
man’s speech, and I desire to read it. But, in 
order to allow the gentleman to finish it to-day, I 


|| move that no vote for Speaker be taken before 
| it was remarked by a most distinguished states- | 
Even this | 


one o'clock to-morrow. 

There being no objection; the motion was put 
and carried. 

Mr. MORRIS, of [linois. I believe Lam in time 
now; there is no motion before the House. I object 
to the gentleman from Virginia yielding the floor 
for any purpose, unless he yields unconditionally. 

Mr. KEITT. I submit shat the gentleman from 
Virginia has the right to yield the floor for an 


| adjournment. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland. 
House do now adjourn. 


The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Vir- 


I move that the 


|| ginia yield for that purpose? 
I know not for | 


Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I have done it a 


dozen times,and no good hascome or it. [Laugh- 


ter. 

"the CLERK. The gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Morais] objects to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yielding the floor for that purpose. 

Several Members. He has no right to object. 

Messrs. CONKLING, BUFFINTON,WOOD- 
RUFF, and others, demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I ask what is the 
use of calling the yeas and nays. I have done 
my best to practice the courtesy due to the House. 
I have yielded repeatedly for motions to adjourn, 
under a sense of its propriety. I know not why 
it is that gentlemen persist in going on in the way 
they are doing. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Maryland, 
motion to adjourn. 

Mr. WILSON. I renew it. 
‘*No!’’? “ No!” Withdraw a 

per CONT Le eecmeneraceg 


I withdraw the 
[Loud cries of 


yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKSDALE, I hope the gentleman 
from Indiana will withdraw his motion to adjourn, 
and allow the gentleman from Virginia to go on 
with his speech,andconcludeit. [Cries of “That 
is ght!" **No!’’ *No!’’] 

The CLERK. Does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana withdraw his motion? 

Mr. WILSON. As gentlemen on the other 
side ask me to withdraw my motion to adjourn, I 
do so. 

Mr. BURNETT. I ask the gentleman from 
Virginia to yield me the floor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 1 do, sir. 

[Cries of “ Object !”” from the Republican 
benches. ] 
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Mr. BURNETT. Gentlemen cannot object. | 
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How do we know how many absent Senators may 


The gentleman from Virginia has the right to || desire to be present when the momen? is read? 
yield for a motion to adjourn; which motion I || We may be content to substitute for the reading 


now make. 


twenty minutes past three o’clock, p. m.,) the || 


House adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 


Tvespay, December 27, 1859. | 


Hon James H. Hammonn, of South Carolina, || 


and Hon. Sternen A. Doveras, of Illinois, ap- 
peared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of Friday last was read and ap- | 
proved. | 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CHESNUT presented the memorial of the | 
Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, oraying 
for the continuance of the Isabel neihiaiios 
as mail carriers between Charleston, South Car- | 
olina, and Havana, Cuba, via Savannah and Key 
West; which was referred to the Committee on | 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. GRIMES presented the petition of resi- | 
dents of Dickinson county, in the State of Jowa, 
praying Urat Congress, in passing an act for the 


|| not to do. 


| 


1} 


| ice aforethought. 


relief of the sufferers by the Spirit Lake massacre, || 


will not injure their preémption clams; which 

was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr. DURKEE presented the petition of Eliza 

J. Van De Venter, widow of the late Major E. | 


Van De Venter, of the United States Army, pray- || 


ing to be allowed arrears of pension due her late 
husband; which was referred to the Committee | 
on Pensions. 

Mr. IVERSON presented the memorial of S. 
Calvert Ford, complaining of a decision of the 
Court of Claims, and praying a revision of said 
decision, with the argumentof his counsel thereon; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented the petition of J. W. Deeble, 
representing that the Court of Claims have decided 
adversely on his claim, and praying a reéxamima- 
tion of the same when it shall be reported to Con- 
gress; which was referred to the Committee on | 
Claims. 

PAPERS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 


| 
. a tae | 
On motion of Mr. WADE, it was 

Ordered, That the report of the Court of Claims, adverse | 
to the claim of Alexander Cross, on the files of thie Senate, | 
be referred to the Committee ou Claims. 


On motion of Mr. GWIN, it was 
j 


Ordered, That the petition of Redick McKee, praying a | 
settlement of his accounts as specia! commissioner to ne- | 
gotiate treaties with the Indian tribes ia New Mexico, on | 


; country. 


the files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee on In- || 


dian Affairs. 


On motion of Mr. PUGH, it was | 


Ordered, That the petition of Jeremiah Pendergast, pray- || 


ing to be allowed an increase of pension, on the files of the 
Senate, be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


POST ROUTES IN CALIFORNIA. 
Mr. GWIN submitted the following resolu- 


tion: 

Resolved, That the Ce:amittee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be instructed to inquire into the expediency of es- 
tablishing post routes from Los Angeles, via Anheim, San 
Juan, Capietruno, San Louis Rey, to San Diego, San Louis 
Rey to Temecula. 


THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

James Bucwawnan, jr., Esq., Secretary of the | 
President of the United States, appeared at the 
entrance of the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. Bassett, Doorkeeper pro tempore, an- | 
nounced: A message from the President of the 


| a printed copy, butat present it is not understood, 
The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at | 


and there may be those who may not be willing 
that it shall be read at all. A large number of 
Senators are absent, with the distinct understand- 
ing that nothing would be done that might require 
theiraction. This may require action. Itrequires 
the action of the Senate to order it to be read; and 
what order shal! be pursued in relation to it, may 
immediately arise on the reading of the message, 
and such an order is an act which we have agreed 
We know the reading of these mes- 
sages very often gives rise to debate, and I think 
it will be very improper if it should occur on the 
reception of this message under the circumstances 
in which we are placed, or even to take the usual 
steps in relation to it. I do not exactly agree to 
this method of doing business—the passing of a 
series of resolutions for adjournments with mal- 
Sull, I wish to keep good faith 
with those who are absent, and I object therefore 
to the reading of the message. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not perceive how the reading 
of the message can be denominated the transac- 
tion of business by the Senate: a proposition to 
print the message, or to order an extra number of 
copies, would be; and I do not think that it would 
be fair in the absence of Senators, because of the 
existing understanding, to decide such a propo- 
sition; but the President of the United States has 
a right, a constitutional right, to communicate 
his views to the Senate in relation to the state of | 
the country. He has chosen to send us a message 
at a time when we cannot take action upon it, but 
I think we are bound to hear it. We cannot divest 
ourselves of the obligation to hear it; we cannot 
divest the President of the constitutional prerog- 
ative to communicate his views on the state of the 
I therefore hope the message will be 


| 
| 
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Mr. FESSENDEN. I should like to inquire 
if any motion is necessary to the reading of the 


message, or whether it is to be read as a matter 
of course, without a vote. Is the President of the | 
Senate to put the question to the Senate, that it 
may now be read? If so, that is of course an act; 
and I should like to know if it is proper that the 
Senate shall proceed to do such an act? 

Mr. DAVIS. Iunderstand that a motion was | 
made to have it read. Objection was made, and 
therefore the Senate must decide the question. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. Then it requires action, 
necessarily, in order to the reading. There must 
be previous action, of course. This question | 
arises, as has been stated by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Cottamer,]} whether we shall do an | 


debate and further action on the part of the Sen- 
ate? Senators cannot but know that there has 


| hardly been a message for several years which has 


' 

| 

| 

, 

act which heretofore has, and may again, call for 


not occasioned debate—immediate debate on the | 
reading of the message; and where further action 


| has not been proposed and contested, Thatis our 


been our experience hitherto will be our experi- 
ence in the future; and I ask Senators whether it 


experience; and it is to be presumed that what has | 
can be denied that the obligation which is upon 


| our honor forbids us to attempt to do anything | 


| get into the newspapers; but it should be reac 


United States. 1 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Invite the gen- 
tleman in. 

Mr. Bucuanay. I am directed by the President 
of the United States to deliver to the Senate a 
message in writing. 

Mr. ITVERSON. [Several petitions having 
been presented and other business done, as state 
above.] I move that the message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States be taken up, 

Mr. COLLAMER. Mr. President, I object. 
It seems to me that the agreement, which was dis- 
tinetly understood by us when we passed a series 
of resolutions to adjourn over the usual holidays, 
should prevent the transaction of any business | 
until next week, Now, shall we hear the message | 
read? It may appear to others to be a matter of | 
form; to me it seems to be an act by the Senate. | 


| 





| 
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upon which there may possibly be a difference of 
opinion, and may occasion debate on the subject- 
matter? Iso understandit. What, [ will inquire, 
is the object of reading the message if we can take 
no action upon it? The message will oar 

’ 


says the Senator; and it is to be read, according | 
to his own admission, when no action can be taken 
upon it. What it may demand, what position of 
attains may be developed in that message, we know 
not; but, according to the Senator’s admission, it 
is to be brought before us by the action of the Sen- 
ate in its present state. Of what use, then, will 
it be to read the message at this time? Such a 
step would preclude the action that absent Sena- 
tors might be desirous to take if they were pres- | 
ent. I cannot see what good can come of it, for | 
in all aspects of the position in which Congress is | 
at the present time no action can be taken, It can 
lead to no proper result whatever. The President 
must have understood this perfectly well. He has 
had all the time sinte the meeting of Congress. 
No change has occurred since the first fay we | 
met; and it is perfectly understood by everybody 
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| 
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y || it out in good faith, strictly. 


that the Senate is to do no business during the 
holidays. Three weeks have elapsed since the 
meeting of Congress. The House is not organ- 
ized to-day; and of the Senate there is hardly a 
Sore present. I am therefore at a loss to un- 

erstand what object is designed b bringing this 
message in at the present time. tn this state of 
things, which cannot be controverted, I think Sen- 
ators will not, especially the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, do anything that will be inconsistent 
with that honorable understanding when Senators 
left, that nothing should be done in their absence 
in which they might desire to take part. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair 
will state, that it has been usual with the Senate 
to read documents of a kindred character, unless 
objection be made. 

ir. FESSENDEN. Objection is made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. When objec- 
tion is made, the question is decided by the Senate 
without debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. I do not propose to debate the 

eneral question. I think the Senator from Maine 
FMr. FessENDEN] has addressed to the Senate a 
good argument against the course which the Sen- 
ate has pursued; and if he had made it at the time 
the Senate adopted its order to adjourn over, I 
should have hoped it would have been effective to 

reveht such an arrangement as was entered into. 
Fobjected then, for a reason which I mentioned, 
that the House might be organized, the message 
might be sent in, and because contingencies might 
arise which would require the presence of the Sen- 
ate. The Senator says he does not know what 
action may be requisite; nordo I. He says he 
does not know what is in the message; neither do 
I; but I say it is a prerogative of the President to 
communicate information as to the state of the 
country. He has chosen to do it to-day. 

But if the very stringent construction of the Sen- 
ator be the proper one, the petitions which have 
been presented, and the orders which have been 
made were not consistent with the agreement into 
which we have entered; nor should we have assem- 
bled here this morning. His objection would have 
stopped our meeting, and would have prevented 
him from addressing the Senate. His objection, 
as I understand it, is not merely to legislation of 
all kinds; but forbids anything being done by the 
Senate; not only the consideration by the Senate 
of any executive business, but the hearing of any 

aper read. 

Mr.COLLAMER. Thc business to which the 
Senator refers, was of such a character as is usu- 
ally done without action in which Senators take 
much part, 

Mr. DAVIS. But still it was action by the 
Senate; and the fact that it was not objected to 
shows the nature of the agreement. r. Presi- 
dent, there may be matter in that message which 
would justify us in sending for absent Senators, 
rescinding the order which has been adopted, and 
proceeding to the discussion and decision of sub- 
jects peculiarly belonging to the Senate. The 
President has thought proper to send us a mes- 
sage, and it is due to him and to the country that 
we hear it read, that we may, if needful, send for 
absent Senators, and proceed to the consideration 
of matter which he lays before us. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The rule re- 
quires that the question on the pending motion 
shall be taken without debate, 

Mr. BAYARD. [have listened to the remarks 
of other Senators on this subject 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore.- The Chair 
will consider the rule relaxed unless objection be 
made. 

Mr. BROWN. I trust the Senator from Del- 
aware will be heard, since others have been per- 
mitted to address the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Will the Sen- 
ate hear the message read? Objection being made, 
the rule must be enforced. , 

Mr.COLLAMER. I desire the yeas and nays 
on the pending question. 

Mr, BAYAR . Ihave buta few words to say. 
I understand the rule to be, that when a message 
is sent to the Senate, unless objection be made, it 
is read of course. It is the objection which re- 
ig some disposition on the part of the Senate. 

ow, sir, I was not present when this arrange- 
ment was entered into; but I am disposed to carry 
I do not desire to 
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